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INTRODUCTION. 

The Athapascan languages of the North are usually referred to as the 
D^ne from the word which in many dialects means a man who spaaks that 
tongue. It is in the North that we find the largest continuous territory 
occupied by these people. They have all of the continent north of the 
Churchill and Peace Rivers on the east side of the Rocky Mountains and 
on the western side of these mountains, the territory as far south as 57^ 39' 
except that in all parts the Eskimo and other tribes hold the coast. It 
remains to be determined how many languages and dialects are spoken in 
this territory and the degree of their relationship. 

The Chipewyan are in the southeastern portion of this territory aloi^ 
the Athabaska River and Lake and the lakes and streams draining into the 
Churchill River. There are minor dialectic variations within this area but 
no thorough study of them has been made. 

The Chipewyan language has been treated by Petitot in his Dictiouaire 
de la langue Den^-Dindjie ^ which includes the Chipewyan. This work has a 
comparative grammar of the Mackenzie languages in the introduction and 
tables of conjugations as a supplement. Father Petitot has also published 
a text of Chipewyan in "Traditions indiennes du Canada Nord-Oaest." ^ 

Father Laurent Le Goff who has been with these psople for forty-five 
years has published a number of books in Chipewyan, using both the syllabic 
characters and the Roman alphabet, for the use of his parishioners and co- 
workers. Of particular interest is his "Gratnmaire Montagnaise ou Chip- 
peweyane" published in 1887. It is also pleasing to know that Father 
Le Goff has a voluminous dictionary in manuscript which he hopes to 
publish shortly. 

To Father Le Goff and his friends the writer wishes to apologize for his 
entry upon this field and for this publication put forth after so short a 
study of the dialect. The chief purpose of the visit was to actually hear a 
D^ne language in order to have a conception of the sounds used that a 
comparison with the other Athapascan languages, particularly those of the 
Pacific Coast and the Southwest, might be made. 

This paper has been prepared as a result, hoping that the description of 
the sounds of the language, somewhat more detailed than Father Le Goff has 



1 Petitot, E., Dictionaire de la langue Dgag-Dlndjig, Paris, 1876. 

2 L. c, pp. 437-440. 
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given, and the illustrative tracings and comparative references to the other 
groups may prove of value. The material furnished by the texts of the 
preceding number of this volume and word lists has been analyzed and 
presented in the order followed in the Hupa ^ and Kato ^ languages. It will 
only be necessary to place corresponding sections of these papers and the 
present one side by side to obtain a comparative view of their relationship. 

It is desired to call attention here to the large number of simple substan- 
tive elements, monosyllabic nouns, names of parts of the body, terms of 
relationship, etc., which occur also either on the Pacific Coast or in the 
Sputhwest. Of the verbal elements not only are most of the prefixes and 
stems common to other regions but complex and phonetically modified forms 
are easily traceable. 

It is the phonetic changes that make the language nearly unintelligible 
to one knowing only southern dialects. The chief difference is in the pres- 
ence of surd, sonant, and glottally affected th (t?, 6, 6') where most of the 
Pacific and the Southern dialects have surd, sonant, and glottally affected 
tongue point consonants (z, s, ts, ts'). The sonant stops also are fully 
sonant instead of intermediate and are lightly articulated approaching 
continuants. 

There occur in the Chipewyan both nouns and verbs for which the people 
of California and Arizona would have little use, such as e^dn, caribou; 
de ni, moose; 'ai*, snowshoes; na tse de*, to chisel for beaver. It may be 
possible in the future to show that the natural features of the north are 
provided with simple definite names and terms while those peculiar to the 
south have compound names and new formations, or the reverse. If any 
preponderance of simplicity should be shown to exist in favor of one locality, 
the argument would be a strong one that migrations originated in that 
quarter. 

1 Goddard, Pliny Earle, "The Morphology of the Hupa Language." (Univ. of Calif. 
Publ., Am. Arch, and Ethn. Vol. 3, 1905.) 

« Goddard, Pliny Earle, "Elements of the Kato Language." (Univ. of Calif. Publ., 
Am. Arch, and Ethn., Vol. 11. No. 1, 1912.) 
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PHONETICS. 

Tracings. 

Those unfamiliar with the apparatus and work of Rousselot will find 
a brief description of the method in the American Anthropologist.^ A 
kymograph is used with a horizontal cylinder 25 cm. long and 13| cm. in 
diameter driven by a spring clock at a speed of 7 revolutions a minute. 
White paper is put about this cylinder and given a thin coat of smoke with a 
candle. A light flexible horn point rests on this paper and moves to the 
right or left on the end of a lever which is attached to the center of a rubber 
tambour. For breath tracings a mouthpiece is held rather firmly to the lips 
and the full force of the emitted breath sent through a tube to the tambour. 
Variations in the force of the breath are shown by the major movement of 
the tracing point while the vocal murmur is represented by the fine regular 
vibrations. The closures of stop consonants are shown by the low straight 
horizontal lines; the releases by the vertical lines; aspiration by a continued 
high elevation; and glottal affection by sudden retraction. The continuant 
consonants result in varying curved elevations, smooth when surd, and with 
superimposed vibrations when sonant. The liquid r shows coarse vibra- 
tions caused by the movement of the tongue tip. The sonant 1 has one 
such movement only. The vowels have strong regular vibrations on lines 
rising, falling, or straight, according to adjoining consonants and varying 
stress. The semi-vowels usually show less prominent vibrations and less 
elevated lines. 

It is probable that even in these tracings change in pitch can be measured 
by counting and comparing the number of vibrations in given lengths of the 
lines. Stress would be shown, other conditions being equal, by the elevation 
of the line since the tracing point goes higher with greater strength of the 
breath but this force of the air column is dependent upon the configuration 
of the mouth and the degree of the opening of the glottis. It is only possible 
then to judge stress when the same sound occurs in the syllables under 
consideration. The duration or length of the sounds may be measured by 

i Goddard, P. E. American Anthropologist. Vol. VII (N. S.), PP. 613-619, 1905. 
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referring to the base line drawn by revolving the cylinder before removing 
the paper. This line has 49 mm. to a second of time or about .02 seconds 
to a millimeter. 

The tracings were made from Jean Baptise Ennou, at Lloydminster, 
Saskatchewan in a single day. The apparatus arrived in bad condition 
but after repairs were made, proved to be available for the use desired. 
The speed in particular seemed to be reliable. Rousselet tambours 2 cm. 
in diameter freshly covered with good rubber were used; the Marey tam- 
bours of 5 cm. proving unsuitable. 

Figs. 1 to 26 were made to show the degree of sonancy ; a second tambour, 
having attachment to the larynx furnished a synchronous tracing unin- 
terfered with by mouth movements. In Figs. 5, 7, 8, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 21, 
Hb, and 26 the larynx tracing is below and the breath tracing above. In 
the remainder the breath tracing is below. Tracings from the nose to 
show the nasalization of the vowels were attempted but proper adjustment 
could not be secured in the time available. 

The numerous breath tracings were selected to illustrate the more 
important words and elements in the dialect. They should prove valuable 
in distinguishing the sonant, aspirated surd, and glottally affected surd 
stops, the sonancy of the continuants, and the duration of all the sounds. 
Comparison with published tracings of Hupa ^ and Kato ^ words will show 
interesting similarities and differences. 



Vowels.^ 

The original, underived vowels appear to be Italian a, open e, closed or 
<;ontinental i, closed o, and closed u. Besides these a closed e occurs, 
perhaps influenced by neighboring closed sounds like y; an open i, short 
a,nd occurring only in closed syllables; and a neutral li which seems usually 
to represent a, but sometimes i. These vowels occur as nasal as well as 
oral sounds. The nasality is always due to the absorption of n which 
originally followed the vowel and which reappears when in the word struc- 
ture a vowel follows, or when the utterance is deliberate. There was no 
opportunity for a graphic study of vowels except as they are represented 
in the tracings where they are available for a study of length only. 



1 Pliny Earle Goddard, "The Phonology of the Hupa Language." (Univ. of Calif. 
Publ.. Am. Arch, and Ethn., Vol. 5, No. 1, 1907.) 
« L. c. Vol. 11. No. 1, 1912. 
* A key to the representation of the sounds will be found on pp. 5 and 6. 



y a 

Fig. 1. ya, louse. 



y ^ 

Fig. 3. ye, house. 



y a 

Fig. 2. ya, sky. 




e i^t 6 ti n 

Fig. 4. et ^n, caribou. 



^ 



.^^H. — '■ 



L i z e 
Fig. 5. L^ize, fly. 




n i ^ I 

Fig. 7. ni7?i, tamarack. 



tx^ 



Fig. 6. ^'i, again. 



n a s ^ e t 
Fig. 8. nas ^et, I stayed. 
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Semi-vowels. 

The semi-vowels y and w both occur, the former rather frequently, but 
the latter only under such circumstances as to point to fully sonant g as its 
origin. This is brought about by the neighborhood of a rounded vowel, 6 
or u. Often y has somewhat of a spirant sound especially in its earlier 
portion. Tracings of intervocalic y show a definite weakening of the vibra- 
tions and sometimes a bodily lowering of the line, due no doubt to the 
constriction of the mouth passage. (Figs. 1-3, 74, 81, 201.) 



Nasals. 

The most frequently occurring nasal is n, which is found initially, be- 
tween vowels, and. finally (Figs. 7, 25). In the last position it often dis- 
appears, resulting in a nasal vowel. In other cases it is preserved, but no 
reason for these differing results has been found. In many cases the glottal 
stop follows n written n*, but perhaps might have been written as consistently 
n' (Fig. 20). When followed by a palatal stop the nasal takes that position 
also and has been written ii. In only a few words has m been found. The 
sonant bilabial stop b is the only one of that series. It is possible that m 
has become b since if b existed originally one would expect to find also. the 
aspirated and glottally affected surds. Many of the Athapascan dialects 
have m but not b. 

Liquids. 

A tongue tip, trilled r is frequently heard especially from certain speakers. 
It is very curious but certainly true that other sounds may be substituted 
in every case for this r with entire correctness. The word for meat, is 
pronounced bet or ber by the same speakers. In a few other words a final 
t gives place occasionally to r. Some individuals habitually pronounce r 
when the position is intervocalic where others use d. In the latter case such 
a transition is not surprising since the d is fully sonant and the trilled r 
results from several light contacts instead of one firm one (Figs. 16, 53). 

Both Petitot and Le Goff write Greek p for a sound described as uvular 
r, "r grassexanV They employ this to represent a fully sonant palatal 
sound which is ordinarily completely stopped (g), but in some cases a 
continuant (g). In the latter circumstance, however, it lacks any decided 
flapping of the uvula and certainly does not impress the ear as does German 
or Parisian uvular r. 
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A lateral liquid, 1, is prominent in all positions in the syllable (Figs. 12, 
22, 66, 76, 98, 115, 128). It happens that no formative element beginning 
with it stands at the beginning of words. It shows morphological connec- 
tion with the surd spirant l. 



Spirants. 

There are three interdental spirants : a sonant written ??, a surd written d, 
and a glottally affected surd written 6' (Figs. 4, 6, 7, 8, 41, 45, 80, 89, 105). 
The first two closely resemble English soft and hard th. The tip of the 
tongue is placed against the edge of the upper incisors and the air allowed 
to flow on each side of this contact. These sounds occur where the Pacific 
and southern languages have z, s, dz, ts, and ts'. It is possible that affrica- 
tives are sometimes uttered which should have been written id, dt?, and tS* 
(Figs. 4, 43, 123, 207) but in only one or two cases was an initial stop strong 
enough to attract attention although it was looked on as a logical probability. 
A series of spirants and affricatives is formed between the front of the 
tongue and the palate not far back of the teeth. These are very similar to 
English z and s, but were written even in the same words as j (zh) and c 
(sh). (Figs. 5, 8, 10, 38, 48, 74, 93). In the texts they have been printed 
as originally recorded. It was hoped some reason might appear for this 
variation although it was recognized that they always correspond to dj, 
j, c, tc, and tc' as they occur in other Athapascan dialects recorded. It may 
be that the sounds are really intermediate between z and zh as they exist 
in English and therefore heard alternately. 

Closely connected with the liquid 1 is the spirant l which is formed at 
the same place, between the side of the tongue and the molar teeth. It 
seems to begin with one approximation of the tongue to the teeth followed 
by a decided vibration of the surface but no bodily movement of the side 
of the tongue. The sound impresses the ear as decidedly spirant closely akin 
in that respect to s (Figs. 32, 33, 93, 130). A glottally affected surd 1 
written l' occurs which in some cases at least might be regarded as an 
affricative, that is as t followed by surd 1 followed by glottal closure 
(Figs. 5, 34, 38, 83). 

A palatal spirant, x, in which more or less bodily vibration of the uvula 
takes place occurs (Figs. 51, 52, 56, 174, 178). The vibration of the uvula 
is plainly evident in the irregular waves shown in several of the figures 
referred to above. Often, however, this sound was hard to distinguish by 
ear from h, presumably a glottal spirant, and much confusion occurred in 
recording it, which has mostly been reproduced in the printed texts. A 
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sonant spirant in this position has been written g, but it .seems not to be a 
definitely independent sound (Figs. 79, 99, 102, 127, 152, 153, 220), and 
appears to be the result of incomplete contact of the fully sonant palataF 
stop. In certain words the continuant was always heard while in many 
words it was only occasionally recorded. In one or two cases an aflfricative, 
gG, seemed to be present. 

That h, the glottal spirant, occurs independently of x, the palatal 
spirant, seems certain (Figs. 135, 191, 200). When intervocalic as in 
other Athapascan languages and English, the tracings often show a sonant 
which the ear does not differentiate from the siu*d (Figs. 201, 207). When 
the glottal spirant occurs after vowels it is written * since the use of h might 
be mistaken as modifying the quality of^the vowel (Fig. 219). 



Stops. 



Only the sonant bilabial stop is found in Chipewyan. The tra-cinga 
obtained show it to be fully sonant, that is, sonant during the closiu'e as is 
the case in English (Figs. 9, 53, 78, 151). It is surprising, however, that 
Petitot recorded it sometimes as p. This probably was due not to a lack 
of sonancy but to some other peculiarity. 

The dental series has a fully sonant stop, d (Figs. 10, 13, 14). When 



M 



Fig. 17. djiye, berries. 




ri o 



Fig. 18. taoe, three. 



it is intervocalic it is often replaced by a tongue tip trilled r (Figs. 15, 16) 
but this seems to be due to dialectic mixture rather than to change or de- 
velopment within the dialect. 

The surd of this series, t, is very strongly aspirated, much more so than 
in emphatic English syllables. The average length of the aspiration is .12 
seconds, as long as ordinary simple sounds (Figs. 11, 54, 55). The passage 



c e bit' 
Fig. 9. ce bit', my belly. 



t u 

Fig. 11. to, water. 



U^^, 



d 'l 

Fig. 13. dT, chicken. 



.r^x^ 



a i d 1 

Fig. 15. di di, this. 




d e s a z e 
Fig. 10. des a ze, small stream. 



■^^ 



t u 1 

Fig. 12. m, legging. 



vi e L 
Fig. 14. deL, crane. 



/%i?H 



'""'^^ 
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(1 1 r i 
Fig. 16. di rl, this. 
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is considerably constricted resulting sometimes in a vibration of the tongue 
(?) which appears in Fig. 18. The glottally affected dental t' is not different 
from that described for Hupa and Kato and doubtless is made in the same 
manner with a glottal closure closely following the release. Compare 
Figs. 57, 85, 121, 129 with a Hupa tracing, PI. 8, Fig. 6, and Kato PL 7, 
Fig. 7. 

In the palatal position there is a fully sonant stop, g (Figs. 80, 108, 123, 
193). The contact is light and often not complete, resulting in a continuant 
G or, in the neighborhood of 6 or u a semi-vowel, w (Fig. 198 compared 
with Fig. 197). Since both Fathers Le Goff and Petitot write p and de- 
scribe this sound as an uvular r even where it is evidently stopped, some 
peculiarity of sound was looked for but nothing particularly suggesting such 
a sound was heard. 

A sound evidently originally different is the intermediate palatal stop g 
the sonancy of which begins with, the release. (Figs. 19, 22, 235). The 
surd (k) is strongly aspirated corresponding to t (Figs. 24, 101, 112). The 
glottally affected surd k' is harsh in sound and quite distinct from the other 
members of the palatal series. The harshness is undoubtedly due to a 
vibration of the surface of the back of the tongue, and perhaps of the soft 
palate also, resulting from the diminished air pressure back of the preceding 
contact. In Fig. 72 these vibrations are reproduced. With this tracing 
compare a Hupa tracing.^ 

Of the aspirated and glottally affected surds there are labialized varieties 
written kw (Figs. 20, 69, 248) and kV (Fig. 117). The w of the former 
ss probably surd; in both cases the sound is probably a simple one and a 
single character should have been written since the sounds may have been 
originally independent of the unlabialized stops. It is possible that the 
intermediate is also labialized (Fig. 96). 

The glottal stop *, strong and regular, is found as an important part of 
certain words and word-parts. In other cases it was sometimes noticed and 
written and at other times overlooked if in reality it was uttered. It is 
probably present before every vowel not preceded by other consonants 
(Fig. 27). It tends to disappear after spirants but is prominent when 
intervocalic (Figs. 39, 156, 183, 198). A stop coming before the glottal 
stop becomes glottally affected. At the end of words ending in vowels 
(Figs. 26, 33, 62, 113) it has sometimes been confused with the aspiration ', 
since the glottal stop is usually released with a similar aspiration. It 
appears to follow n (Figs. 20, 43) and other consonants in which case the 
stops are written with ' after them. 



1 L. c, Vol. 5, PI. 8, Fig. 12. 



Fig. 19. gar, rabbit. 



/u 



k' i h e 
Fig. 21. k^i he, saskatoon. 



k' a 

Fig. 23. k'a, arrow. 



Fig. 20. kwon«, fire. 




d e 1 g ai 

Fig. 22. del gai, white. 




k € tc u n i/ o L 
Fig. 24. ke tcdn l' 6 l, shoe string. 



J V 



e nn e ^ e kw i 
Fig. 25. en ne ^e kwl, old man. 



k' i ^ 

Fig. 26. k'i*, birch. 
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Affricatives. 

By affricatives is meant a stop plus a spirant. The union is usually a 
permanent one, the sounds being originally associated or derived from a 
simple sound. Theoretically, there are three members of each series: an 
intermediate stop followed by a sonant continuant; a surd stop followed by 
surd continuant; and a surd stop followed by a surd continuant with glottal 
closure. The dental series is fully represented with dz or dj (Figs. 17, 58, 
59), ts or tc (Figs. 24, 61, 62, 63) and ts' or tc' (Figs. 65, 66, 67, 68). A 
complete interdental series might be expected, in fact Father Le Goff writes 
it. In only a few cases was a stop heard preceding the continuants in this 
series but the tracings in some instances indicate stops. For W examine 
Figs. 4, 43; dt? results from morphological elements being brought together 
(Fig. 207), while ^'i, "again" (Fig. 6) is written by Father Le Goff tthi 
(t^'i). Of the lateral series dl is frequent (Figs. 37, 40) and there seems to 
be a stop in Figs. 34, 38, 39, and perhaps in every case where l' is written. 
There is, however, no clear example of tL, the sound in all cases appearing 
to be a spirant not preceded by a definite contact. In one or two cases a 
palatal stop followed by a sonant continuant was written but there is no 
illustration of this in the tracings. In no case was kx heard. 

Table of Sounds. 



Stops 



Bilabial b 

Interdental 

Apical- 
dental d 

Lateral 

Post- 
palatal g 

Velar 

Glottal 

Semi-vowels: y, w. 



t 
S 









k' 



Spirants 



OQ 



I 



S 
L 



w 



Vowels. 

a 
d t o 



Continuants. 
Affricatives 



dt? 
dz 






t^ 

ts 



I 



am 



ts' 

tL' 



I 



1 



1912.1 



Goddard, Analysis of Cold Lake Dialect. 
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Duration. 

The results obtainable from the tracings in regard to duration have been 
presented in the accompanying table. The number of examples are too 
few for conclusive results and more than one person should have been used 















Table of Length. 












2min. 


3mm. 


4mm. 


5nmL 


6mm. 


7mm. 


8mm. 


9mm. 10mm. 


llmm. 


12mm. 


13mm. 14mm. 15mm 


. Average 


a 


2 


5 
24 


9 
45 


13 
24 


14 
11 


3 

7 


6 

2 


3 

2 


3 








5.6 


e 




2 




4.5 


I 




4 


11 


5 


9 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 




6 


t 




11 


8 


1 




, . 














3.5 


o 




6 
2 
5 
1 


5 

4 
2 


2 
3 

1 


1 
3 

1 


1 
2 


1 
2 




1 








4.4 


t) 








5.5 


y 












4.3 


w 














n 


2 


3 


2 


2 






3 




1 




1 




6 


nn 




1 


1 
4 
1 


3 
2 

1 


4 


3 


1 
2 












5 


1 












5.8 


r 














t> 




1 

1 




2 
2 


1 


1 
2 


2 
2 




2 






.. .. 1 


7.7 


6 




2 


. . . . 2 


9 


e* 




, , 




2 




















2 




2 


3 


1 


3 


, , 


. . 




.. 








4.5 


8 






1 


3 


5 


5 


2 




3 


1 


1 


.. .. 1 


8 


G 


1 




3 

1 
2 


1 


2 




1 












4.5 


X 


2 


1 








8 


h 








3.3 


b 


1 
of 


3 


1 


3 
2 




1 
2 


1 
1 












6 


d 




2 


1 






6 


itQP 








t 


of * 


•• 




1 






1 












6.5 


aap. 














t 




3 

1 


2 
1 
2 

1 


1 
1 

2 




1 
1 
2 
2 


1 






1 






6.3 


t'l 






4.5 


t' 


2 












5 


R 














k 














5 


ki 




1 


2 
3 


1 
4 




1 














5.2 


k' 














4.4 


k'l 






2 


2 


















4.5 


dz 




•• 




•• 




1 


3 




1 
1 


1 

1 






9 


tc 




2 .. .. 


9.3' 


tc* 






•• 






1 

































1 The first line of these gives the perio4 of closure and the second line the portion of 
the consonant following the release. 
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to be sure the variations were not individual. The frequency with which a 
sound occurs with a particular length is of more significance than the aver- 
age. The vowel e, for example, occurs 45 times with a length of 4 mm. 
(.08 sec.) which may be considered its normal duration. It seems that 
nearly all of the sounds are at times given double or triple length but there 
are too many intermediate lengths to make the matter conclusive. Only 
in the case of tl is length definitely related to quality since the sound does 
not exceed 5 mm. and averages 3.5 mm. 

It is of interest to note that dissyllabic words accented on the first 
syllable have relatively short vowels in the second. For example, dlo ne 
(Fig. 37) 10: 3, l'i ze (Fig. 38) 12: 4, cI ne (Fig. 50) 8: 5, dji ze (Fig. 94) 10: 5. 
When in such words the accent is on the last syllable the ratio of lengths is 
reversed: ena (Fig. 73) 5: 10, na Gai (Fig. 79) 7: 20, dun ni (Fig. 88) 3: 11. 
There are also many dissyllabic words with nearly even stress in which the 
lengths are quite exactly balanced: ya za* (Fig. 113) 6: 6, ts'u tcok' (Fig. 
1 10) 4 : 4, gin gaL (Fig. 182) 6:6. 

Many of the words of three syllables have the middle vowel considerably 
the longest, and the accent seems to rest also on this syllable : da dzin ne (Fig. 
83) 3.5: 5: 3, bes a ze (Fig. .114) 4.5: 6.5: 4, xai t'a zi (Fig. 124) 5: 10 : 4, 
se t?e Ge (Fig. 127) 6: 12: 4. In the greater number of these words it is the 
syllable of greater importance that is the longest. The greater degree of 
length may not be the result of stress accent but used in itself to make 
the syllable emphatic. 

Stress. 

Something resembling the stress accent of English is heard with consid- 
erable regularity in Chipewyan. As has been said in the preceding section 
it rests on the syllable having the greater importance as to the meaning of 
the word. The word for mouse is dlo'ne (Fig. 37). In naany Athapascan 
languages the word is monosyllabic and is applied to rodents, e, g, Jicarilla, 
dl6% prairie dogs.^ The second syllable is weak as is clearly seen in the 
tracing. A few words like e na', Cree (Fig. 73) and diin ni', moose (Fig. 88) 
are always accented on the final syllable. The latter word may be a verb 
form with the stem -ni " to make a noise" ^ and have the accent on the stem 
as is usual in verbs. Many words have two accents as, be ^tin'del gai', 
his skin white (Fig. 131) in which ihe accent rests on the syllable meaning 
skin and the stem -gai of the adjective, white. 

1 Vol. 8, this series, p. 96, 1. 6. 
« P. 146. 
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The above statement is quite incomplete for the subject of stress is diffi- 
cult in any case and requires much more observation and analysis than it 
was possible to give. 

Pitch. 

Father Le Goff credits pitch with the power of differentiating certain 
words and syllables as to meaning.^ While he does not indicate variation 
in pitch by accent marks, he does call attention to such differences in notes. 
The present e*te*l kkezh (e teL k'et^), he shoots, has the voice raised on the 
final syllable, the stem, while it is lowered in the past where the word is in 
other respects identical.^ 

No variation of pitch in the syllable itself as in Chinese was observed. 
Ordinarily, the voice is slightly lowered on the final syllable as the words 
were spoken in the machine; the ratio being 13:11 or nearly C to A below. 
In e na', Cree,* and diin ni', moose, however, the voice was held level. We 
have then in these words a combination of stress, length and maintained 
pitch coinciding to strengthen the final syllable. 



Assimilation. 

Considerable phonetic adjustment has no doubt taken place which has 
not been noticed. In many cases it may be difficult to detect changes due 
to the influence of neighboring sounds. The following examples are quite 
evident. 

A surd spirant makes a following continuant consonant surd. 

na ne t?et hwu sa, did you stay? Fig. 206; but, nas ^et, I stayed. 

Fig. 205. 
ne Ga, you make, 16, 2; ^ but, was xa, let me make, 
ye te Gin, she carried him, 15, 12; but, nu wus xe, I am going to carry 

it, 19, 21. 
wa le, it will be, 33, 12; was Le, I will be, 33, 18. 

The first person singular subjective prefix s also causes l, a modal pre- 
fix to disappear. 



I '* Dans Tespfice, ce n'est, en effet, ni plus ni moins, que I'accent donne a ces consonnes 
et le ton accompagnant la prononciation qui d6terminent leur signification." Le Goflf, p. 23. 

« L.c.,p.321. 

8 The numerals after the examples throughout this paper refer to the pages and lines of 
this voliune. 
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nu was 'i, let me look, 29, 4, Fig. 196; but, niL % you look. Fig. 

194. 
as % I did it, 22, 12; but, a niL 1 t'a, did you do it? 22, 12. 

Compare na wa sa, I am going across, with nan ni ya, I went across, and 
note that the y of the stem -ya has been displaced by -s, the first person 
subjective prefix. Similar forms occur in all known Athapascan languages 
showing the assimilation to have taken place in the mother language. 

Comparison of Sounds. 

Chipewyan a; Hupa a; Kato a; Jicarilla a; Navajo ^ a. 

a di, he spoke; H. adenne, he said; K. a ne, she said; J.*a dn ni na, 

he spoke; N. a ni, he says. 
ddn ni la, person's hand; H. xo la, his hand; K. c la*, my hands; 

J. bi la*, his hands; N. ci la*, my hand. 

Chipewyan e; Hupa e; Kato e; Jicarilla e; Navajo e. 

be de, their horns; K. jl de*, its horn; J. bi de go, his horn too; N. de'. 

Chipewyan e; Hupae; Kato i; Jicarilla i; Navajo i. 
se, I; H. hwe, I; K. ci; J. ci; N. ci. 
sen, song; H,h.w\n; N. sin. 

Chipewyan H; Hupa i; Kato li; Jicarilla i; Navajo i. 

^un*, flesh; H. mit tsin, its meat; K. u stln*, its meat; J. bitsi, hisflesh; 

N. a tsi*, its flesh, 
e ttin ne k'e, their trail; H. tin, trail; J. i ki i, road; N. a tin, roiad. 

Chipewyan i; Hupa i; Kato i; Jicarilla i; Navajo i. 

be ^i, his head; K. kw si, his head; J. bi tsi, his hair; a tsi*, its hair. 

Chipewyan 6, u; Hupa 6; Katou; Jicarilla 6; Navajo 6. 
l'6*, grass; H. Lo; K. L'6; J. l'5, leaves; N. l'6. 

Chipewyan y; Hupay; Kato y; Jicarilla y; Navajo y. 
ya, louse; H. ya; K. ya*; J. ya*; N. ya*. 
ni ni ya, he came; H. tcin nin yal; K. tc' nUnyai; J. n ya na, he came. 

Chipewyan n or nasal vowel; Hupa n; Kato n; Jicarilla n or nasal vowel; 
Navajo n or nasal vowel. 



1 The Navajo words used for piirposes of comparison throughout this paper are taken 
ftom The Franciscan Fathers, "A Vocabulary of the Navaho Language." vols. 1 and 2, 
St. Michaels. Arizona, 1912; and firom " Dine Bizad, A Handboc^for Beginners in the: Study 
of the Navaho Language.'* (Published by the Mission to the Navaho Indians. Tolchaco. Ari- 
zona). The spelling of the words has been uniformly changed to correspond to the system 
employed in this publication. 
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nr, ground; H. nin; K. ne*; J. ni; N. ni*. 

yeL ni, he told; H. a den ne, he said; K. ya* ni, they said; J. *a yiLni, 

he told; N. a ni, he is saying. ^ 

Li, dog; H. lin, dog; J. li; N. Li, horse, 
ne ti, he lay; H. tcin nes ten; K. nes tin, it is lying; J. si ki e, where he 

lay; N., si ti, he is lying. 

Chipewyan 1; Katol; Hupal; Jicarillal; Navajo 1. 

a yin la, he made; H. a tcil lau, he did it; K. kwai la*, he did it; J. *a- 
tcin la na, he made; N. a yi la, he made. 

Chipewyan ??; Hupa s; Kato s; Jiearilla z; Navajo z. 
ni t^a, far; H. nis sa; K. nes se; N. ni zad, far. 
be t?e, their mouths; H. mis sa, its mouth; J. n ze, your mouth; N. 

a ze% its mouth. 
^16, sack; J. i ziz, sack; N. a zis, sack. 

Chipewyan 6; Hupa s, ts; Kato s, ts; Jiearilla s, ts; Navajo s, ts. 
^ai, sand; K. sai; J. sai; N. sai. 
ye nes ddn, I thought; H. ai nuw sin, I thought so; K. no nuc siin lit, I 

thought about you; J. *ai ni sin da, I think about; N. ni sin, I 

think. 
Be, stone; H. tse; K. se; J. tse; N. tse. 

Chipewyan z, j ; Jiearilla j; Navajo j. 

nal ze ni, as he was hunting; J. i je, they hunted; N. hal je, he is 

hunting, 
bi zi% his name; K. 6l yi bun dja, it shall be called; J. bi ji, his name; 

N. bi ji*, his name. 

Chipewyan s, c; Hupa hw, w, Kato c; Jiearilla c; Navajo c. 
se, I; H. hwe; K. ci; J. ci; N. ci. 
sas, bear; J. cac, bear; N. cac.^ 

ge caL, I walk; H. wiuw hwa\, I am coming; K. ta cac, I went; J. 
na ca**, I go; N. yi caL, I walk. 

Chipewyan l; Hupa l; Kato l; Jiearilla l; Navajo l. 
Li, dog; H. Lifi, dog; J. Li; N. Li, horse. 
deL, crane; K. deL; J. deL; N. dcL. 

Chipewyan h*f Hupa L (l'); Kato L; Jiearilla l'; Navajo l'. 
l'6*, grass; H. Lo; K. Lo*; J. l'o, leaves; N. l'o. 
l'ul, rope; H. Lol; J. l'ol; N. l'ol. 



» The common word for grizzly bear among the California Athapascan is cac but both 
Huya and Kato happen to have descriptive names. 
« The sound is probably tL* in all these words. 
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Chipewyan x; Hupa x; Kato k; Jicarilla x; Navajo x. 
xai, winter; H. xai; K. kai; J. xai; N. xai*. 

xa^e ya, he went up; H. xa is yai, he went up; K. kas ya, he came up; 
J. xa se ya, I went up; N. xas los, I lead up a hill. 

Chipewyan b; Hupam; Katob; Jicarilla b; Navajo b. 
bes, knife; J. bee hi, knife; N. bee. 

del ba, gray; H. dilmai; K. dtil bai; J. Li ba go, brown; N. La ba, gray, 
be ta, his father; H. mit ta, its father; K. btlntc, his nose; J. bi ka e, 
her father; N. bi je* i, his father. 

Chipewyan d; Hupa d; Kato d; Jicarilla d; Navajo d. 
di Gi, four; H. dink; J. di i; N. di. 

^e dai, he sat; H. sit dai, he lived; K. si dai, I sit; J. sit da, it sits; 
N. si da, he sits. 

Chipewyan t; Hupa t; Kato t; Jicarilla k; Navajo t. 
tu, water, H. to, ocean; K. to; J. ku; N. to. 

ne ti, he lay; H. tcin nes ten, he lay; K. nes tin, it is lying; J. si ki e, 
where he lay; N. si ti, he is lying. 

Chipewyan t'; Hupa t (same as t^; K. t'; Jicarilla t'; Navajo t'. 
t'es, coal; H. teuw; K. t'ec; J. t'ec; N. t'ec. 

ni t'iik', he flew there; K. nfin t'ao, it flew; J. nac t'ai, I fly; N. yi t'a, 
it is flying. 

Chipewyan dl; Hupa l; Kato l; Jicarilla dl; Navajo dl. 

dlo ne, mouse; H. Lon, mouse; K. Lon, squirrel; J. dlo*, prairie dog; 

N. dlo*, prairie dog. 
dluwede, laughing; J. idlona, someone laughed; N. yidlo, he is 

laughing. 

Chipewyan dz, dj; Hupadj; Katodj; Jicarilla dj; Navajo dj. 

dzi ne, day; H. La djes, every day; K. djin; J. djin e; N. dji, day. 
dzi* ye, heart; H. nit dje, your mind; K. n dji*, your heart; J. bi dje i, 
his heart; N. ni dje i, your heart. 

Chipewyan tc, ts; Hupa ky, tew; Kato tc; Jicarilla tc; Navajo tc. 

se tsu ne, my grandmother; H. mite tcwo, its grandmother; K. c tco, 

my grandmother; J. bi tco, their grandmother; N. bitco', his 

grandmother. 
^eLtcu^, cloth lies there; H. siLkyos; K. naLtcos, she put it; J. 

da siL tsos go, they spread; N. ca niL tsos, give me (cloth), 
betcile, his younger brother; H. mikkil, her younger brother; N. 

bi tsil i, his younger brother. 
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Chipewyan tc'; Hupa k (k*); Kato tc'; Jicarilla tc'; Navajo tc'. 
tc' ai le, frog. H. tcwal; J. tc'aL de, N. tc'aL, frog. 
niL ts'i, it blew; H. ye kyu wes tee, the wind blew in; K. wa nun tci- 
bdfi, it will blow through; J. nL tc'i, whirlwind; N. nL tc'i, wind. 

Chipewyan g; Hupa w; Kato g, g; Jicarilla g, y; Navajo g, G, y. 

dtin ne ga, human hair (of the body); K. c ga% my hair; J. da Ga, just 

hair; N. a Ga, hair, wool, 
ye GeL, she carried on her back; H. tee wel, he was carrying; K. giic geL, 

I will carry; J. ya yeL gOj carrying; N. yo yeL, he is carrying. 

Chipewyan g; Hupa g; Kato g; Jicarilla g; Navajo g.^ 
ga, rabbit; J. ga, rabbit; N. ga', rabbit. 

del gai, white; H. Luk kai, white; K. ya* l gai un gi, they are white; 
J. Li gai n, white one; N. La gai, white. 

Chipewyan k; Hupa x; Kato k; Jicarilla k, x; Navajo k, x. 

be ke, his foot; H. x6 xa, his tracks; K. n5 kwe*, your feet; J. bi ke i, 

their feet; N. bi ke*, his feet. 
yeL kai, day; H. ye iL xa, mornings; K. do yiL kai, not day; J. yiL kai- 

go, next day; N. xa yiL ka, dawn. 

Chipewyan kw; Hupax; Katokw; Jicarilla kw, x; Navajo k. 
kwon*, kon*, i&re; H. xon; K. kwon*; J. ko*; N. ko*. 
e kwa a di, he said the same; H. xa HI le, do that; K. kwa* la, you did; 
J. xaiL *i ne go, doing this way. 

Chipewyan k'; Hupak(k'); Katok'; Jicarilla k'; Navajo k'. 

k'ai, willow; H. kai, hazel; K. k'ai*, hazel; J. k'ai, willow; N. k'ai, 

willow, 
k'a, arrow; K. k'a*; Jicarilla k'a; N. k'a*. 
x6 deL k'a, he made a fire; H. wil kan nei, a fire burned; K. i1l k'aii, 

make a fire; J. n den n k'a na, it burned so far; N. a di k'an, 

burned. 

It is not to be assumed that the sounds represented in the various 
languages by the same characters are identically alike. The differences 
are of the evasive sort which cannot be expressed with printed characters, 
not differences in position of articulation, sonancy or aspiration. 



1 Hupa, Kato, Jicarilla, and probably Navajo have the intermediate (g) which should 
have been distinguished in writing from full sonant g. 
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MORPHOLOGY. 

The structure of the Athapascan languages seems remarkably uniform. 
Since a rather thorough discussion has been given of the Hupa and Kato, it 
does not seem necessary to repeat at length the general characteristics of 
the Chipewyan. The verbs and qualifying adjectives stand off from the 
other parts of speech since in most instances they are composed of a stem 
and many prefixes and suffixes by the changing of which inflection is pro- 
duced varying their meanings in many respects. The nouns and pronouns 
receive suffixes most of which express position or the direction of motion. 
These are comparable to case endings, but usually have considerable 
phonetic distinctness. 

There are a number of clear cases of noun incorporation when the object 
is included between prefixes of the verb which cannot be used or understood 
independently of the verb. In other cases the object noun stands first in the 
verb and only the weak form of the verb indicates that the noun is considered 
a part of it. An example is a de ne heL ni, he spoke to the man, 11, 14 in 
which dene, man, is incorporated. The preceding a is meaningless if 
separated from the remainder of the verb. In line 11 of the same page 
de ne hel de li, people eat, is probably a single word "peoples-eater" but 
there is no means of being certain. The syllable l'u in na l'u ye te ntik t'a, 
she lowered him with a rope, 11, 4 seems to be connected with l'ul, rope; 
if so it is an example of the instrument being incorporated as a noun. 

Nouns. 

The nouns of Chipewyan fall into about the same classes that appear in 
the case of the other Athapascan languages which have been systematically 
studied. There are many simple nouns, generally monosyllabic, with 
specific non-descriptive application; similar nouns not used without posses- 
sive prefixes; and nouns of descriptive meaning qualified by adjectives and 
verbal suffixes. These suffixes may be conjugated. 

The names of classes of people alone may take plural endings. There 
are no syntactical case endings, but postpositions often have the force of 
locatives, etc. 
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SIMPLE NOUNS. 

There appear in each of the Athapascan languages a considerable num- 
ber of elemental nouns which seem to have been the original type of sub- 
stantives. 

ai* (aix), snowshoes. 16, 2. 

el (*el), pine, spruce. 16, 1. Kato, al, firewood. 

*i^ coat. (Fig. 27.) Jicarilla, 'e\ 

ya, sky. (Figs. 2, 28.) Kato, ya*; Jicarilla, ya\ 

ya*, louse. 24, 3. (Fig. 1.) Hupa, ya; Kato, ya*; Jicarilla, ya*. 

ya^, snow. 10,13. (Fig. 29.) Kato, yas; Navajo, yas; Jicarilla, zas. 

ye* (ye*), house, camp. 8, 1. (Figs. 3, 31.) Kato, ye. 

yu, yu we, clothes personal equipment. 23, 15; 44, 4. Jicarilla, yo, 

beads, 
mil, one thousand (French). 

nV, ground. 19, 9. (Fig. 30.) Hupa, nin; Kato, ne*; Jicarilla, ni. 
nu, nu we, island. 22, 4. 
t^a*, martin. (Fig. 46.) 
i^Wy Md, sack. 27, 12. Jicarilla, i ziz. 
^ai, sand. (Fig. 41.) Kato, sai; Jicarilla, sai. 
^e*, d'e, pipe. 

^e, stone. 12, 20. (Fig. 42.) Hupa, tse; Kato, se; Jicarilla, tse. 
^un*, star. (Fig. 43.) Navajo, so*. 
• ^Qn^, spear. 28, 7. 
^'ai, dish. 23, 14. Jicarilla, i ts'ai, dish, 
^'al, moss. 
d'sLh, awl. 19, 12. 

^'un, ^'en, bone. 8, 19. (Fig. 44.) Kato, ts'un. 
sa*, sun, moon. (Fig. 47.) Cf. Hupa, hi^a; Kato, ca; Jicarilla, ca; 

Navajo, ca. 
sas, bear. 32, 18. (Fig. 48.) Jicarilla, cac. 
sen, cen, cen*, song. 32,2; 31,11; 26,4. Hupa, hwin, song; Navajo, 

sin, biyin. 
sek', spit. (Fig. 49.) Kato, cek'. 
ce^, hill. 28, 16. (Fig. 116.) 
cos, cus, sweat house, 31, 11. 
Lez, Les, ashes. 29, 9. Jicarilla, Le dji, dart. 
Les, grease, 7, 7. (Fig. 32.) 

Li, lin, lin k'e, dog. 44, 11; 38, 13. Hupa, Lin; Jicarilla, Li, horse. 
Lu*, white fish. (Fig. 33.) Hupa, Lok; Kato, L5k'; Jicarilla, l6 ge. 
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Lus, spoon. 

l'cl, firedrill. 13, 17. Jicarilla, l'cl. 

l'o*, grass. (Fig. 34.) Hupa, Lo; Kato, Lo'; Jicarilla, l'6, leaves- 

L'ok', hay. 13, 13. 

l'ul, l'u le, rope. 9, 9. Hupa, Lol; Jicarilla, Lol. 

xa, goose. (Fig. 51.) Kato, ka*. 

xai, spruce roots. (Fig. 52.) Hupa, xai. 

xai, xai e, winter. (Fig. 56.) Hupa, xai; Kato, kai; Jicarilla, xai. 

xaL, club. 13, 21. Jicarilla, xaL i. 

xeL, load. 21, 12. Hupa, xtiL. 

bes, knife. 21, 3. Jicarilla, bee. 

bet, bet', ber, meat. 7, 6; 33, 18. (Fig. 53.) 

dan*, mole. 

dtil, dele, blood. 21, 6; 13, 3. Jicarilla, diL. 

deL, crane. (Fig. 14.) Kato, dcL; Jicarilla, deL. 

des, stream, creek, river. 12, 6. 

di% chickens, any bird raising broods. 7, 10. (Fig. 13.) Jicarilla, di,- 
quail. 

dlone, dlune, mouse. 10, 3. (Fig. 37.) Hupa, Lon; Kato, Lon, 
rodent; Jicarilla, dl6% prairie dog. 

dlok', dlo k'e, laugh. 45, 17; 23, 9. Navajo, dlo. 

dza*, mud by lake. (Fig. 58.) Kato, dj^n, mud. 

dzen*, dzen, muskrat. 34, 1. (Fig. 59.) 

dzine, days. 13, 12. Kato, djin; Jicarilla, djin e. 

dje^,. fish hook. 15,18. 

tet?, night. 32, 15. 

tu, tu we, water, lake. 25,8. (Fig. 11.) Hupa, to; Kato, to; Jicarilla,. 
ku. 

tiln, ice. (Fig. 55.) Navajo, tin. 

t<il, stocking, legging. (Fig. 12.) 

tsa% tsa*, beaver. 12,15; 34,1. (Fig. 61.) Jicarilla, tca\ 

tea*, tc'a% rain. (Fig. 62.) 

tsa ne, manure. 14, 7. Kato, tcwM. 

tseL, ax. Navajo, tse niL. 

tses, pus. (Fig. 64.) Navajo, xis. 

tsi*, red earth, red paint. 27, 12. Navajo, tci*, red clay. 

tsi, tsin*, odor, 11, 17; 11, 19. 

ts'aL, pin. 21, 18. 

ts'i, tc'i ye, canoe, boat. 24, 9. (Fig. 67.) Kato, tc'i. 

ts'i, porcupine. (Fig. 68.) 

tc'a, dance hat. (Fig. 65.) Navajo, tc'a*, hat; Jicarilla, tc'aL hi, war- 
bonnet. 
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tc'ai le, frog. (Fig. 66.) Hupa, tcwal; Jicarilla, tc'aL de. 

tce^, ducks. (Fig. 63.) 

t'es, coal. 8, 2. (Fig. 57.) Hupa, t'euw; Kato, t'ec; Jicarilla, t'ec. 

ga, rabbit. 18,12. (Fig. 19.) Jicarilla, ga. 

gu, bug, firefly. Hupa, qo; Kato, qo. 

kw6n% konS fire, firewood. 27, 10; 26, 4. (Figs. 20, 69.) Hupa, xon; 

Kato, kw5n*; Jicarilla, ko'. 
k'a, arrow, 7, 10. (Figs. 23, 72.) Kato, k'a^ Jicarilla, k'a. 
k'ai, willow. 29, 14. (Fig. 71.) Kato, k'ai«, hazel; Jicarilla, k'ai, 

willow. 
k'i% birch. (Fig. 26.) 
k'iic, poplar. (Fig. 70.) Kato, k'iic, alder. 

UNANALYZED NOUNS. 

There are a considerable number of nouns which appear to be derivatives 
or composites, but which seem to have lost their descriptive meanings, 
e na', Cree, enemy. 23, 12. (Fig. 73.) 
eL dje zi, cl zez i, trap. 43, 16; 44, 10 
et ^un, e ^n, caribou. 14,7. (Figs. 4, 132.) 
e de', spear for chiseling for beaver. 12, 18. 
e ts'is, pemmican. 7, 7. 
i ye se, bird. (Fig. 74.) 

IL ti, bow. (Fig. 75.) Cf. Jicarilla, iLkii, bow; Navajo, aL ti*. 
ul dai ye, jackfish. 31, 5. (Fig. 76.) 
ya 0in, ice, frozen lake. 18, 2. 
ya tu e, deer. (Fig. 77.) 
na bi ye, otter. 26, 7. (Fig. 78.) 
na Gai, wolverine. (Fig. 79.) 
na gi t?e, fox. 43, 18 (Fig. 80.) 
niL ts'i, wind. 43, 5. (Fig. 82.) 
ni di, tamarack, (Fig. 7.) 
nu we, island. 22, 4. 
nuniye, wolf. 7,6. (Fig. 81.) 
L'ize, fly. (Figs. 5, 38.) 
Lu k'e*. Spring. (Fig. 36.) 
L'a r, leggings. (Fig. 39.) 
t^ol gus i, gopher (?). (Fig. 123.) 
ri hi, fish hawk. (Fig. 45.) 
ho ka*, narrows of a lake. 31, 15. 
xai t'a zi. Fall. (Fig. 124.) 
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x6 l'Ic, clay. (Fig. 83.) 

ban lai', button. 

be ga le, string fastening of garment. 29, 6. 

da dzin ne, da zin ne, loon. (Fig. 84.) 

da tsa, crow. (Fig. ^Q.) 

da t'e^, black goose. (Fig. 85.) 

de' ne, man, Athapascan speaking person. 31, 10. (Fig. 87.) 

de ni', de ni yi, diin ni, moose. 9,13. (Fig. 88.) 

det^ai, salt. (Fig. 89.) 

de ts'i yi, female. 9, 14. 

de tciin, wood, tree, yard or mile. 35, 3. 

dtin ne (same as de'ne above). 14, 13. (Fig. 90.) 

die zi, grizzly bear. (Fig. 92.) 

dli ye, squirrel. 23, 19. (Fig. 40.) 

dje ziL, elk. (Fig. 93.) 

dji e, dji ye, 36, 3, 11. (Figs. 17, 60.) 

dji ze, magpie. 17, 14. (Fig. 94.) 

tel k'ai Le, weasel. 10, 5. (Fig. 91.) 

tun lu, road. 

tsan tsa ne, tsa tsa ne, metal, iron. 20, 8. 

tci ze, lynx. 43, 16. (Fig. 95.) 

gi t^i, grasshopper. 

ga kwos, ga gwos, ka kwos, swans. 24, 6, 7. (Fig. 96.) 

kwon k'e, deserted campsite. 15, 7. Jicarilla, konc k'eye, camp site. 

k'es le ze, ashes. 22,2. (Fig. 243.) 

k'i he, saskatoon (a shrub bearing berries). (Fig. 21.) 

POSSESSIVE PREFIXES. 

The following prefixes are used with nouns to indicate possession, 
e-, indefinite; used of detached parts of the body. 

e bi ye, in a stomach; used as a cooking vessel. 19, 20. 
e t^et', liver. (Fig. 125.) 

e ttln ne, their trail; referring to various animals, 19, 13. 
e ts'i ye, intestines; removed from the body. 9, 8. 
cf. i t'a, leaves. 

eL-, reciprocal. 

eL tci le ke, brothers (of each other). 34, 1. 

e di ni, reflexive; always used of the logical subject, 
e di ni ye, his nostrils. 21, 5. 
e de ko^, his breast, 27, 6. 
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ye-, third person; seems to be used to distinguish one of two or more 
persons, or animals, the other being referred to by be-, 
ye eiy his head. 24, 2. 
ye e^e, his belt. 16, 19. 

ne-, second person singular, 
ne tee*, your tail. 34, 3. 
ne zi*, your body. 33, 4. 

no X-, first person dual and plural, 
no xa, our mother. 

no' X-, second person dual and plural, 
no* xa, your mother. 
n5 hi ni ye, your nostrils. 

se-, first person singular. 

se t?e ge, my throat. 31, 3. (Fig. 127.) 

se dzP e, my heart. 

ce bit', my belly. (Fig. 9.) 

si ni ye, my nostrils. 

be-, third person; the more commonly used form. See ye- above, 
be r?e, their mouths, 
be t^H^, their hides. 10,21. 
be ^An, his skin. (Fig. 131.) 

NOUNS WITH PREFIXES. 

The names of parts of the body and articles of intimate possession are 
not used without a possessive prefix ^ or a preceding noun to which they are 
suffixed. 

-•a ye, snowshows ; see ai* above. 

ce *a ye, my snowshoes. 16, 6. (Fig. 245.) 
be *a ye, his snowshoes. 16, 10. 

-wu, teeth. 

diin ne wu*, person's teeth. (Fig. 97.) 
Cf. Kato, kw7 woS her teeth. 

-na aa, -na Gai, -na oe, eye. 

ye na oa, her eyes. 18, 17. 
be na Ge, his eyes. 33, 14. 
diin ne na Gai, person's eye. 
Cf. Hupa, xon na, his eyes. 

1 A list of the prefixes of possession are given on p. 96. 
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-yu e, clothes; see yu above, 
be yu e, his clothes. 16, 10. 
be i ye, her clothes. 20, 9. 

-ni ye, nostrils. 

si ni ye, my nostrils. 

Cf. Jicarilla, go ni ye, his nostrils. 

-ni ye, mind. 

bi ni ye, his mind. 45, 3. 
Cf . Jicarilla, bi ni, his mind. 

-n tsi, nose. 

bi tsi, its nose. 43, 10. 

diin ne tci, person's nose. (Fig. 103.) 

Cf. Hupa, xon tcmjo, his nose; Kato, btintc, his nose. 

-lu we, muscle; probably particular ones, 
se lii we, my leg muscle, 
bi tc'en e lu we, his arm muscle. 25, 10. 

-la, hand. 

dtin ni la, person's hand. (Fig. 98.) 

Cf. Hupa, a dil la, her hand; Kato, li la*, their hands; Jicarilla, 
bi la i, their hands. 

-L'a, hip, tail. 

se L'a, my tail; (said of fish). 31, 6. 

se L'a O^n, my hip. 

Cf . Kato, cit La, my back; Jicarilla bi L'a ye, his hip. 

-L'a, with -ke or -la means palm of hand or sole of foot, 
be ke L'a, his soles. 32, 12. 
bin L'a ge, in his hand. 38, 17. 

-zi*, body, trunk. 

ne zi*, your body. 33, 4. 
Cf. Navajo, a ji* i, its body. 

-zi*, name. 

bi zi*, his name. 32,5. 
Cf. Jicarilla, ci ji, my name. 

-t?a, -t?e, mouth. 

diin ne t^a, person's mouth. (Fig. 100.) 
ba* t^ai*, his mother's mouth. 37, 16. 
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be t^e, in their mouths. 22, 2. 

Cf. Hupa, mis sa, its mouth; Jicarilla, bi za, his mouth 

-t^e ge, throat. 

set^e ge, my throat. 31, 3 (Fig. 127). 
be t^e ge, his throat. 18, 12. 
Cf . Navajo, a za* gi, its throat. 

t^et', liver. 

e r?et', liver. 

Cf. Jicarilla, go zi*, his liver; Navajo, ni zit, your liver. 

-MO, hide, skin. 

de nl M^, moose hide. 10,22 (Fig. 118). 

diin ne M^, person's skin. (Fig. 105.) 

he MO, their hides. 10,21. 

Cf. Hupa, sits, skin, bark; Kato, 6 suts, hides. 

-^i, -t ^i, head. 

ye ^i, his head. 24, 2. 

set 61% my head. 27, 20. 

be 61, its head. 17, 13. 

Cf. Kato, 6 si*, its head; Jicarilla, yi tsi i, his hair. 

-^u*, -t^ii, tongues. 

et ^un ^u*, caribou tongues. 16, 19. 

dun ne t^u, person's tongue. (Fig. 107.) 

Cf. Kato, 6 so*, its tongue; Navajo, a tso, its tongue. 

-^un*, skin; used of living people or animals, 
diln ne ^un*, person's skin, 
be ^un del gai, his skin white; white man. (Fig. 131.) 

■^un*, flesh. 

dtln ne d(in% human flesh. 

Cf. Hupa, mit tsin, its meat; Kato, u slln*, its meat; Jicarilla, 
bi tsi, his flesh; Navajo, a tsi, its flesh. 

S^e, belt. 

ye^u^, his belt. 16, 19. 

Cf. Jicarilla, sis, belt; Navajo, sis, belt. 

-d*^n, -d^Hn ne, bone, leg. 

de ne d'tm. ne, human bones. 11, 11. 
diln ne ^'lin ne, person's leg. 

Cf. Hupa, kit tsiii, something's bones; Kato, 6 ts'in ne, their legs; 
Jicarilla, bi ts'i ni, his bones; Navajo bits'in, his bone. 
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-^'H^, feathers; used of the soft feathers, 
se^'tl^ e, my feathers. 
Cf. Navajo, a ts'os, feathers; Jiearilla, i tsanL ts'os, downy feathers. 

-bit', -bet', belly, abdomen, stomach, 
ee bit', my belly. (Fig. 9.) 
diin ne bit', person's belly. * 
be bi ye, her belly. 31, 9. 
e bi ye, a stomach used for cooking. 19, 20. 
Cf. Hupa, x6 mit, her belly; Kato, n5* btit', your bellies; Jiearilla, 
go bi, his belly; Navajo, a bid, its belly. 

•da, lips, beaks of birds. 

ddn tie da Ga, person's beard. 

Cf. Hupa, xot da, his mouth; Kato, 6 da*, their mouths; Jiearilla, 
ci da i, my bill; Navajo, a da*, its lips. 

-de, horn. 

be de, their horns. 19, 16. 

Cf. Kato, o de*, its horn; Jiearilla, bi de go, its horn too. 

-de le, blood; cf. dtil, blood, above, 
be de le, his blood. 26, 15. 
Cf. Jiearilla, go diL e, his blood; Navajo, ni diL, your blood. 

-dzi*e, heart. 

se dzi* e, my heart, 
e na dzi*ye, Crees' hearts. 23, 20. 
e dzi e di Oe, lungs. 

Cf. Kato, n dji, your heart; Jiearilla, go dje*, his heart; Navajo, 
ni dje i, your heart. 

-djis e, mittens. 

be djis e, her mitten. 14, 9. 
Cf . Navajo, a la djic, glove. 

-dztig ga, ear. 

dun ne dzHg ga, person's ear. (Fig. 108.) 

Cf . Kato, ii tc' ge*, its ear; Jiearilla, go dja*, his ear; Navajo, a dja*, 
its ear. 

-tiin ne, road; trail, with possessive only, see tun lu, road, above, 
de ne ttin ne, person's trail, 
e tfln ne, animal's trail. 19, 13. 

Cf. Hupa, tin, tirail; Kato, tAnni, trail; Jiearilla, i ki i, trail; 
Navajo, a tin. 
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-tsa kwot, knee. 

se tsa kwot, my knee. 

Cf. Kato, c qot', my knee; Jicarilla, go go, his knee; Navajo^ 
bo god, his knee. 

-tee*, tail. 

se tee, my tail. 34, 8. 
ne tce% your tail. 34, 3. 

Cf. Hupa, mik ke, its tail; Kato, 6 tcP, its tail; Jicarilla, bi tse, 
its tail; Navajo, a tse*, its tail. 

-teiln ne, -n tcun ne, rump, hips. 

bi tciin ne la ye, his rump. 32, 13. 
bin tcun ne, his rump. 32, 10. 

-ts'e de, blanket. 

ye ts'e de, his blanket. 23, 13. 
ne ts'e de, your blanket. 23, 6. 
be ts'e de, his blanket. 23, 2. 

-ts'i ye, intestines. 

e ts'i ye, intestines. 9, 8. 

Cf. Kato, 6 dji k'e*, small intestines; Navajo, nitc'i*, your in- 
tes tines. 

-ts'iin ne, wings. 

be ts'tin ne, their wings. 13, 20. 

-tea ne, intestines. 

e tea ne, intestines. 

-tciit?, with ke means dewclaw. 
e ke tcti??, dewclaw. 9, 3. 

-ts'a le, fingers; used to refer to them individually, 
dtin ne ts'a le, person's fingers. 

-tc'en ne, arm. 

bi tc'en ne, his arm. 25, 10. 

diin ne tciin ne, person's arm, from shoulder down. (Fig. 106.) 

-ts'ils e, kidney. 

e ts'Hs e, kidney. 

et tstiz e, kidney. 21, 18. 

-t'a, crown of head when following -^i. 
ye $i t'a, crown of his head. 37, 8. 

Cf. Kato, kw si* da, their heads; Jicarilla, go tsi t'a*, crown of his. 
head; Navajo, a tsi t'a, crown of head. 
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-t'a* e, wings, wing or tail feathers, 
se t'a* e, my wings. 12, 5. 
be t*a*e, his wings. 12, 13. 

Cf. Kato, t'a*, feather; Jicarilla, cit'ahi, my wings; Navajo, 
a t'a*, wing. 

-t'a ze, back. 

ye t'a zi, at his back. 45, 16. 

se t'a ze, at my back. 

de ne t'a ze, person's back. 

-t'a, leaves. 

i t'a, leaves. 

Cf. Hupa, kit tun, maple; Navajo, a t'a*, leaf; Jicarilla, i t'a i, its 
leaves. 

-t'ok, nest. 

e t'ok, the nest. 12, 13. 

be t'ok', their nest. 13, 12; 30, 17. 

Cf. Navajo, a t^d\ nest. 

-Ga, hair; with -^i means hair of head, with -da means beard. 
dtiTi ne Ga, person's body hair, 
se $1 Ga, my hair. 

de ne ^i Ga, human hair. 10, 12. (Fig. 102.) 
dtln ne da Ga, person's beard. 

Cf. Kato, c ga% my hair; Jicarilla, i Ga*, body hair; Navajo, 
a Ga, hair, wool. 

-Giin, with -la or -ke means finger or toe nail. 

dun ne la Gun, person's fingernail. (Fig. 99.) 
Jicarilla, golacgan, finger nail; Navajo, cilacgan, my finger 
nail. 

-gal, string, thong for fastening garment, 
be ga le, its string. 29, 6. 

-g{iz ze, hoofs, with -ke. 

e kai gUz ze, hoofs. 15, 10. 

-ke, feet. 

e ke, feet. 14, 15. 
beke, his feet. 32, 9. 
de ne ke, man's feet. 21, 13 (Fig. 101). 

Cf. Kato, no kwe*, your feet; Jicarilla, go ke**, his foot; Navajo, 
ci ke*, my foot'. 
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-ke, moccasin. 

ye ke, his moccasins. 

be ke*, his moccasins. 27, 11. 

Cf. Jicarilla, bi ke i, their moccasins; Navajo, ke\ 

-ke Ge, track of person or animal. 

ye ke Ge, his track. 16, 9. (Fig. 192.) 
be ke Ge, his track. 45, 7. 
de ne ke Ge, people's track. 27, 9. 

Cf. Hupa, x6 xai, his track; Kato, kwe% track; Jicarilla, bi ke% 
their tracks. 

-kin, house. 
* e kin, house, of beaver. 44, 1. 

Cf. Jicarilla, ki, house; Navajo, kin, house. 

-ko^, breast. 

e de ko^, his breast. 27, 6. 

-k'a e, arrow; cf. k'a, arrow above, 
be k'a e, his arrow. 

Terms of Relationship. 

-a, -an, mother. 

na, your mother, 
no xa, our mother. 
ba% his mother. ' 11, 16. 
ban ka, to his mother. 36, 13. 
e ne, my mother (not vocative). 11, 15. 
e ne, mother, (vocative). 8, 4. 

Cf. Kato, 6 n^n, mother; Jicarilla, bi ni, his mother; Navajo, 
ba ma, his mother. 

-6 na ge, older brother. 

bo na ge, his older brother. 34, 7. 
sii niig ga, my older brother. 

Cf. Kato, CO na, my brother; Jicarilla, ci na* a, my elder brother; 
Navajo, bi nai, his older brother. 

-ti na gi, -u na Ga, grandson. 

su na gi, my grandson. 22, 6. 

su na Ga ya ze, my small grandson. 16, 13. 
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-n ye zi, -n ye ze, son, said by the mother, 
sin ye zi, my son. 38, 8. 
bin ye ze, her son. 38, 10. 
Cf. Jicarilla, bi ja je, her son; Navajo, bi yaj, her son. 

-ya ze, child, young of. 

be ya ze, his child. 12, 2. 

Cf. Kato, c yactc, my little ones. 

-*e kwi, uncle, maternal. 

be ^e kwi, his uncles. 17, 20. 
ne ^e kwi yi^ your uncles. 15, 1. 

-li e,.-Ii ye, -li *e, daughter. 

be li e, his daughter. 40, 10. • 

be li ye ke* e, his daughters. 38, 19. 

-l6 t'i ne, relatives. 

ne Lo t'i ne, your relative. 26, 1. 
se Lo ti ne, my relatives. 14, 2. 
beL xo t^i ne, his relatives. 12, 14. 

-s ke ne, children, family. 

bes ke ne, his children, his family. 27, 9; 28, 1. 

-dun ne, husband; cf. dun ne, man. 
be dun ne, her husband. 40, 10. 

-ta, father. 

be ta, his father. 12, 2. 
se ta, my father, 11, 15. 

Cf. Hupa, no ta, our father; Kato, eta*, my father; Jicarilla, 
bi ka e, his father. 

-tsi ye, grandfather. 

se tsi ye, my grandfather. 22, 13. 

be tsi ye, his grandfather. 

Cf. Kato, s tc' gi, my grandfather; 

-tsii ne, -tso ne, grandmother, probably maternal. 

se tsii ne, my grandmother. 15, 3. 

be tso ne, his grandmother. 14, 7. 

Cf. Hupa, mite tcw5, its grandmother; Kato, c tco, my grand- 
mother; Jicarilla, bi tc5, their grandmother; Navajo, bi tcoV 
his grandmother. 

-tsii*, mother-in-law, 

be tsii*, his mother-in-law. 11,1. 
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-ts'e ya ne, wife. 

be ts'e ya ne, his wife. 27, 13. 

-ts'e de ni, friend. 

se ts'e de ni, my friend. 24, 12. 
be ts'e de ni, his friends. 25, 5. 

-tea ya ze, niece. 

se tea ya ze, my niece. 29, 22. 

-tee le, -tci le, younger brother. 
eL tci le ke, brothers. 34,1. 
be tee le, his brother. 32, 17. 
be tci le kwi e, his servants. 40, 5. 

Cf: Hupa, xoi kil, his younger brother; Kato, n tcel*, your younger 
brother; Navajo, bi tsil i, his younger brother. 

-t 66 ye, -t ^u ye, -t i^u yi*, grandson, my daughter's child, 
set t^u yi% my grandson. 13, 14. 
set 6u ye, my grandchild. 13, 6. 

Cf. Hupa, hw?it tsoi, my grandchild; Jicarilla, sittsuyen, my 
grandchild; Navajo, bi tsoi, his grandchild. 

-Ga ko ze, friend, one to whom a wife has been given, 
be Ga ko ze, his friend. 26, 17. 

-k'i he, sister. 

bi k'i ke, his sisters. 27, 10. 

NOUNS WITH SUFFIXES. 

There are a few entirely dependent noun-forming suffixes which are 
not traceable to other parts of speech. The most frequently occurring is 
-kwi, -ke, used in the formation of divisions of human beings; first when 
the classification is based on age or sex, and second, when persons are 
grouped as relatives of some individual of the same degree. 

en ne de kwi, old man. 38, 18. (Fig. 25.) 

cinL Le kwi, young man. 24, 10. 

se kwi ya ze, small child. 14, 7. 

ts'e ya kwi, old woman. 14, 8. (Fig. 248.) 

ts'e kwi, woman. 18, 10. 

e t'e de ke, girl. 31, 6. 

Of relatives, in the plural only. 

eL tci le ke, brothers of each other. 34, 1. 
be *e kwi, his uncles. 17, 20. 
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be ne r?i ke, parents. 13, 22. 

Cf. Hupa, nik kil xai, your brothers; Kato, tc' yan ki, women; 
Jicarilla, bi tcec ke, his children. 

An uncertain suffix occurs in dtinneyo, man, 21, 1 (Fig. 122) dis- 
tinguished as a male being from dun ne, which means man in the wider 
sense. 

There are two suffixes employed with the names of plants and animals 
either to indicate the young or the adult of the species, or when different 
species resemble each other to indicate the larger or smaller species. They 
are also used of natural and artificial objects to grade them into classes 
according to size. 

-tcok^ -tco, large. 

61 dai ye tcok', large jackfish, 31> 8; cf. 61 dai ye, jackfish. 
Lu we tc6k', large trout. 15, 17. 
Lin tc6, horse (Fig. 112); cf. Lin, dog. 
t^a tc6k', fisher; t?a, martin, 
^e li tc6k', badger. (Fig. 109.) 
tci ze tc6k', panther, lion, 36, 7; tci ze, lynx, 
ts'u tc6k', spruce. 43, 1. (Fig. 110.) 
des tc6k', large stream, 12, 6; des, stream, 
ts'i tc6k', large boat. 40, 5. 
te^ tc6k', large cane; cf. Hupa, tits cane. 

Cf. Hupa, kiL we ky6, spider; Kato, dils tco, grouse; Jicarilla, 
i ya ne ts6, large buffalo; Navap, ma* I tso, wolf. 

-yaze, small; perhaps originally was restricted to the meaning, "the 
young of.'' 
e ^n ya ze, young caribou, 29, 12; e 6^, caribou, 
el ya ze, small spruce. 33, 17. 
LU we ya ze, small fish, 31, 2; lu we, fish, 
bes a ze, pocket knife (Fig. 114); cf. bes, knife, 
des a ze, small stream, (Figs. 10, 111.) 
6l da yi was ze, I was a small jackfish, 30, 16, has the diminutive 

ending conjugated. 
Cf . Kato, ca* na* yacts, small creek. 

COMPOUND NOUNS. 

Many nouns are composed of a noun stem followed by a qualifying ad- 
jective which by describing the object differentiates it from a similar one. 

*i du e, vest; cf. *i*, coat and ne du e, short. (Fig. 120.) 
i t'a ba ^as, a tree; i t'a, leaves, ba^, round, yas, small. 
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ya del gai, gray back louse; ya, louse, del gai, white. 

na Gi t?e ztln*, black fox; na gi ^e, fox, del ztin, black. 43, 18. 

sas del gai, white bears, 29, 2; sas, bear. 

sa ^e be^, full moon. 

d^n 66 i, evening star; ^un, star, del ^6k, yellow. 

de ne sli ne, mean man, 37, 11; de ne, man; sli ne, mean, bad. 

tc'ai le so Li ni, a small frog. 

k'ai k'6 ze, a dogwood; willow red. 

k'iic ta^e, black poplar; k'iic, poplar, (?). 

ya za% blue sky, ya, sky, za% only (?). (Fig. 113.) 

Closely related to these are the following in which the second term is 
not a qualifying adjective, but has verbal force. 

na Ga din, blind man; na Ga, eyes, din, none, 
dza Ga la ze, a proper name; leg trembles. 

be tsu ne ye ne ca, a proper name 15, 2; be tsu ne, his grand- 
mother, ye ne ca, she raised him. 

Many compound nouns have the second member in the possessive case. 
In other instances it is difficult to be sure whether this relation exists or 
not.i 

e lez ^u^, bladder; urine sack. 

et ^n ke ge, caribou tracks. 16, 11. 

e tea ho 6'ihi ne, rib. 9, 1. 

sa L'ule^ sunbeams; sun strings. 21,2. 

sa i?tit?, furs, beaver skins. 44, 18. 

dje^ l'uI, fish line; hook line. 31, 2. 

ka tu we, goose lake. 43, 7. 

Lin tcok' 6i l'u le, bridle; dog large head rope. 

da tsa tcel le, a small crow; da tsa, crow, tcel le, younger brother (?). 

A few compounds have no indication or possibiUty of a possessive rela- 
tion but have the first element qualifying the second. 

^e ce^, Rocky Mountains; this term is probably a translation 

only of the English name. (Fig. 116.) 
tc'ail e dlu ne, a jumping mouse; frog-mouse. 
l'6 bee, mowing machine; grass-knife, 
ya^lii, hail; cf. ya^, snow and i lu, hail. (Fig. 115.) 

One noun, tel k'i^ i, gun, 44, 2, is a verb in form with the stem -k'e^, 
to shoot with a gun. There are probably many other verb forms so used. 



1 In other Athapascan languages the second member is usually preceded by a possessive 
prefix. Cf. Navajo, m lij bi zls, your urine its sack: Jicarilla, ca bi l'o le, the sun its strings 
(beams). 
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Pronouns. 

personal pronouns. 

The personal pronouns are seldom used independently except in direct 
address or where emphasis or contrast is desired. Both subject and object 
are incorporated in the verb, but in some instances it is impossible to con- 
nect them with the independent forms. 

First Person.^ 

se, I, me. Used when emphasis is desired for nominative or ac- 
cusative case. 

sa, saS for me, *to me. 16, 4; 17, 7. (Fig. 133.) Evidently a 
contraction of se with -a, the latter giving the force of a dative. 

seL, with me. The final element l, perhaps preceded by a vowel, 
indicates accompaniment and is probably connected with the 
prefix eL-, which has a reciprocal force. 

Cf. Hupa, hwe, me; Kato, ci, I, ca, for me, cul, with me; Jicarilla, 
ci, I, Navajo, ci, I. 

First Person Plural. 

nu hwu nl, we. 9, 11. 
no xe, we, us. 

no xa, nu xa, for us, to us. 36, 11; 45, 9. 
nu xeL, with us. 20, 16. 
nu* ba, for us. 40, 11. 

Cf. Hupa, ne he, we, us; Kato, ne hin, we, n htiL, with us; Jica- 
rilla, na xi, we, na xa, for us; Navajo, ni xi, we, us. 

Second Person Singular, 

nen, niin, you. 14, 2; 10, 4. 
neL, with you. 25, 19. 
na, for you. 36, 5. 

Cf. Hupa, niii, you; Kato, nin, you, na, for you, nuL, with you; 
Jicarilla, n dl, you; Navajo, ni, you. 

Second Person Plural, 
nu xe, you. 
nu xa, to you. 

nu xeL, n5 xeL, with you. 20, 16; 45, 4. 

Cf. Hupa, no hin, you; Kato, no hin, you; Jicarilla, n da xi, you; 
Navajo, ni xi, you. 

1 With se are used the various postpositional suffixes, listed on p. 121 below. 
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Third person singular. 

The pronouns of the third person usually betray some demonstrative 
force. The limited material employed does not disclose a clear distinction 
in the meaning or use of the stems listed below. 

xa, for him. 38, 18. 

xeL, hcL, xCll, with him; 17, 9; 7, 7, cf. xeL, with by the instru- 
mentality of. 18, 7. 

xi li, hi li, with. 13, 14. 

Cf. Hupa, xoii, he, him; Kato, hun, he, him, htlL, with him; Jica- 
rilla, hi, he. 

ba, to him, 8, 3; for her, 14, 14. 
bcL, with them. 24, 19. 

keL, with it. 17, 8. 

Cf. Kato, kin, himself, kwuL, with him. 

Reflexive. 

e di ni, himself. 10, 4; 23, 14. 
e de xa, for himself. 30, 2. 
e de ba, around himself. 21, 3. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

e ye, that. 8, 4. 

e ye ne, those. 27, 17. 

e yi, that. 7, 15. 

ya*, for him. 16, 4. (Fig. 204.) 

yeL, with him. 24, 9. 

Cf. Hupa, yo, that; Kato, hai ye, that. 

di di,i this, these. 9, 7. (Fig. 15.) 

di ri, this, these. (Fig. 16.) 

Cf. Hupa, ded, this; Kato, di, this; Jicarilla, di, this; Navajo, 

di, didi, this, 
t'a that, 9, 21 ; often used to point out one of several persons or 

things characterized by a descriptive phrase or clause. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

The possessive forms are in some cases simpler than the independent 
forms which it seems probable have been extended by formative elements. 
They are prefixed to the nouns they limit. A list and examples will be found 
on page 96. 

1 This seems to be an example of reduplication, since ^, or de is a demonstrative by 
itself. 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

There seem to be no relative pronouns, although relative clauses are not 
infrequent. A verbal suflSx, -ni, seems to be used to subordinate one 
clause to another. An example will be found on page 7, line 9; nu ni ye 
ga niniyani, "wolves to them which came.'' In some instances the 
demonstrative, t'a, has the double meaning of "that which." 

ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Only a few adjective pronouns have been observed, 
ho del yu*, all. 28,9. 
ho na si, remainder. 28, 11. 
t'a ^e ri, the oldest. 34, 2. 
t'a ge *a ze, the farthest one. 17, 6. 
bo neL t'u, both. 9, 21. 
Lai i. La i, many. 16,20; 17,1. 
t'a ne zu, the best. 20, 10. 
t'a hi un ni, the next. 21, 18. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

e dla Gi, who? 23, 5. 

e dla, what? 15, 4. 

edlaeoa, why? 37,11. 

e dla Gi Ga, for what reason? 27, 14. 

e dli ni, where? 20, 14. 

e dla ji, where? 

e dla niL t?a, how far? 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

t'a, that one, those. 23, 13. 

t'a ts'iln, toward somewhere. 9, 18. 

t'a si, something. 8, 8. 

t'a so, t'a s6% something. 7, 9; 11, 20. 

t'a hi, some kind, 33, 12; which one, 32, 5, 6. 

t'a hi t'a, with what? 35, 7. 

t'a ho ts'i*, wherever from. 37, 13. 

t'a x6 t'a, what kind? 31, 12. 
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Numerals. 

The numeral system of the Athapascan languages is decimal beyond ten, 
but in some dialects the numbers from five to ten are the first five digits 
distinguished by some qualifier as belonging to a second series. Kato has 
for six, " the other side one," and Chipewyan " again three," 

i La i, one. (Fig. 136.) 
i La i, one man, 7, 13. 
i La Ge, one man. 31, 6. 

Cf. Hupa, La, one, lu wuii, one man; Kato, La ha^ one; Jicarilla, 
da La*e, one; Navajo, t'a La* i, one. 

na ke, two. 9, 6. (Fig. 137.) 
na de ne, na dun ne, two persons. 25, 7. 

Cf. Hupa, nax, two, na nin, two men; Kato, nak ka*, two; Jicarilla, 
na ki, two; Navajo, na ki, two. 

ta, ta Ge, three. 43, 5; 43, 9. (Figs. 18, 138.) 
ta ni, three persons. 39, 13. 

Cf. Hupa, tak, three; ta kiln, three persons; Kato, tak', three; 
Jicarilla, kai i, three; Navajo, ta*, three. 

di Gi, four. 43, 12. (Fig. 139.) 

Cf. Hupa, dink, four; Jicarilla, dii, four; Navajo, di, four. 

sa so la Gai% son la* e, five. 44, 19. (Fig. 140.) 
Cf. Hupa, tcwo la, five; 

aL k'e ta Ge, six, again three. 44, 19. (Fig. 141.) 
to ta*, ta ye wa ta, seven. 44, 5. 

aL k'e di, aL k'e di Gi, eight. 44, 10; 45, 9. (Fig. 142.) 
i La ta*, i La x6 ta, nine. 43, 19. (Fig. 143.) 
ho nun na, ho ne na, ten. 44, 20. (Fig. 144.) 
ho nan na e T Lai i, eleven, 
ho nan na e na ke, twelve, 
no nun na, twenty, 
ta ho nun na, thirty, 
di ho nun na, di ho ne na, forty, 
sus s5 la ho niln na, fifty. 
aL k'e ta ho nun na, sixty. 
t'6 t'a ho nun na, seventy. 
aLk'idi ho nun na, eighty. 

i La ta ho nun na, ninety. ; 

' ho niln na ho nun na, one hundred, 36, 7. 
mil, one thousand. (French.) 
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Adverbs. 

Many adverbs appear to be related to demonstratives, while others have 
stems which have not been found in other parts of speech. 

PLACE. 

ai yet', there. 18, 7. 

a La ts'i, on either side. 12, 6. 

a ke tea ge, near the door. 27, 2. 

e ye x6 ts'i, from there. 30, 2. 

e yer, there. 11, 3. 

e ye do sin, from there. 30, 14. 

e yet', there. 7, 3. (Fig. 135.) 

e yet x6 ts'i, from there. 

e di, too close. 12, 17. 

e di si, another way. 12, 4. 

e ko ze, there. 37, 10. 

e kwa ze, that place, the same place. 21, 19. 

u za, the other side. 29, 18. 

ya *a, ya % over there, little ways off. 39, 3; 29, 10. 

ya *an ne, ya *tin ne, there, outside. 8, 3. (Fig. 156.) 

ya *a huii k'e, ya *a hu k'e, little ways in the brush, out-of-doors. 

17,14; 16,6. 
ya *a hwu, little ways. 13, 21. 
ya ya Gai, down. 29, 2. (Fig. 152.) 
ya na t?e, ya na ^e, in front. 11, 2; 28, 17. (Fig. 155.) 
ya ne, ya ne* e, behind. 26, 10; 8, 20. (Fig. 154.) 
ya ni si, ya nis *i, behind. 28, 16; 19, 11. 
ya de e, north. 

ya da e, down stream. 44, 6. 
ya da *e, west. 14, 5. 
ya da hwu, up the hill. 40, 11. 
ya da Ga, ya da Ge, up. 7, 16; 37, 3. (Fig. 153.) 
yat dV, on the (frozen) lake. 30, 3. 
yat &i ci, from the lake. 18, 15. 
ya Ga, ya Gai, in, under, below. 31, 3; 14, 7; 19, 3. 
ye nas si k*tis i, on either side. 27, 2. 
ye ho la ye, upstairs. 37, 9. 
ye da ta Gai, between. 36, 9. 
ye de di% against. 45, 16. 
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yin Lag ge, next the door. 27, 5. 

yi sP, inside. 27, 1. (Fig. 191.) 

yo wai, yo we, yo Ge, over there. 25,17; 10,4; 15,11. 

yo we t'a, there. 27, 15. 

yo ko ze, here. 26, 20. 

yu % over there. 27, 20. 

yu 'tin ne, outside. 8, 5. 

yu hwu, over there. 36, 15. 

yu da*, outside. 16, 16. 

yu da si, north. 23, 11. 

na si, south. 

na sin k'ii^ e ts'i*, on the opposite side. 43, 18. 

na ^e ts'iin, over, beyond. 44,18,21. 

na din ni ^a, high up. 7, 11. 

na din ni t?a hi le% not high up. 7, 12. 

nat Be*, ahead. 43, 13. 

na t'il0, on edge. 34, 10. 

ne dja, ne dja, here, there. 23, 6; 15, 15. 

ni li da*, upstream. 

ni t?a, ni t?ai, far. 7, 6; 28, 16. 

ni ho ya oai, ni hwu ye, under ground. 9, 4; 8, 11. 

61 ye, in fire. 23, 15. 

01 si, north. 

ho *iin niL ^a hi, farthest. 33, 6. 

ho ni zi* ts'tin, to the middle. 33, 9. 

ho ga*, close. 21, 17. 

xo *a ze, over. 33, 7. 

x5 ya ze de*, a little distance. 7,11. 

x6 gai ye, in the open. 

x5 ka', on a hill. 21, 10. 

be te^, over, beyond. 

da zi, da si, west. (Fig. 134.) 

de zi, here. (Fig. 150.) 

de tci ye, in the brush. 18, 11. 

dja, here. (Fig. 149.) 

ta ba Ge, ta ba e, by the shore. 17, 11; 31, 5. 

ta dja de, middle of lake. 30, 10. 

ta dja Ge, ta dja e ge, middle of lake. 30, 3, 18. 

ko ba ge, by the fire. 22, 9. 

k'eL xa, back. 29, 1 ; 44, 4. 

k*e da Ge, upward. 7, 15. 
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TIME. 

a La hwo, *an La hu, *an La hii, after that, since then. 20, 2; 32, 

11; 32,12. 
*a Lon t'a, yet. 11, 10. 
•a l6, again. 15, 18. 
a l6 hu, since. 34, 12. 
a La hwu, afterward. 22, 17. 
aLhwo, still. 21, 4. 
. a^ la hwu, still. 20,1. 
a t'a xa, soon. 31, 7. 
e ye x6 ts'i, after that. 8, 1. 
e yer x6 ts'i*, after that. 10, 18. 
e yet', e yit', then. 12, 2; 31, 11. 
e di i Ga, too soon. 25, 13. 
e ts'in na ^e, finally. 19, 3. 

e t'a xa, e t'a xa% after a while, soon. 30, 11 ; 8, 11. 
e ku, then, 7, 3. 

e kwa zi, there, at the same time. 19, 2. 
i La, once. 32, 4. 
*it'a, then. 23,1. 

ya ni, before this, previously. 8, 7; 18, 3. 
ya ni si% previously. 38, 1. 
sa t'a nel t'i, every time. 14, 17. 
Bsi, long time. 8; 5. 
6si e, ^ai % long time. 24, 1 ; 16, 1. 
Bsi x6 ya ze, short time. 17, 15. 
Be', first. 33, 9. 

he na ti hu, he na t'i hu, at one time. 34, 2. 
houL du, houL du*, after that. 23, 22; 9, 22. 
ho k'e ze, x6 k'e ze, after, afterward. 45, 4; 15, 8. 
xo tsi lin ne, the beginning. 34, 13. 

du hwu, du hwu, do hwo, now, this time. 32, 1; 20, 21; 28, 5. 
dzi ne, daytime. 13, 12. 
dzin ne k'e, day. 38, 21. 
te L'e ge, at night. 12, 10. 
t'a Be, first, in the beginning. 7, 1. 
t'e, still. 34, 12. 

t'e da ne, soon, lately, immediately. 8, 5; 13, 1; 10, 13. 
t'i ta, t'i t'a, soon, then. 13, 21; 25, 4. 
t'i tsiin, immediately. 10, 11. 
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ke L'e Ge, in the night. 28, 3. 

ko, then. 39, 8. 

ko se, ku se de*, then. 36, 4; 37, 22. 

kot d"}, again. 12, 10. 

k'a ni, now. 10, 18. 

k'aL da ne, already. 39, 12. 

k'a bi% k^a bi* hwu, in the morning. 44, 5; 7, 9. 

k'a dje ne, k'a djin ne, near. 28, 12; 36, 9. 

MANNER. 

es din ni ye, not alone. 18, 2. 

es tin ni ye, for nothing. 39, 6. 

yi% yi, yin% only. 14,2; 31,16; 10,22. 

yi t'a xo di, only. 32, 3. 

yoi yi ne, only. 10, 12. 

za, za*, only. 25, 3 ; 36, 4. 

Bu'y Buy ^un, in vain. 25, 8; 14, 8; 33, 14. 

6% again. 7, 8. 

ho yi ne, ho yi hwu, alone, only. 8, 1; 45, 13. 

hwQn ifxide, too much. 17, 6. 

ho te ye, sure, certainly. 29, 19. 

xo i yi ne, only. 16, 12. 

x6 ti ye, more. 40, 9. 

be na ta Ge, without his knowledge. 12, 16; 17, 18. 

tcu, too. 16, 10. 

DEGREE. 

a in the following words seems to mean " to such a degree. " 
a inL ne 61, so long. 

a ya^ ti GinL tun, so snow was thick. 43, 12. 
a niL ??a, a niL da hi, a ni t?a, so far. 45, 11. 
tin ni ^a% that far. 44, 5. 
Cf. Hupa, a hdk kai, so white. 

ASSENT AND NEGATION. 

a e, yes. 

e, yes. 

xe, yes. 39, 8. 

Cf . Hupa, an, yes, hei yun, yes. 

i le% no. 15, 5. 
hi le% no. 29, 4. 
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Conjunctions. 
e ku, then. 

e ku de, well then. 27, 17. 
e yi t'a, for that reason. 32, 10. 
e ts'i na ^e, finally, 
i xa t'a (suffix), because. 38, 21. 
i t'a (suffix), because, in order. 38, 20. 
ho Ga de, in order. 20, 11. 
ko lu, but, although. 12, 21; 40, 7. 
ho lu, but. 7, 14. 

Postpositions. 

A number of enclitic particles are suffixed to pronouns and nouns form- 
ing adverbial phrases. It is sometimes difficult to be sure whether a certain 
particle belongs to the substantive which precedes it or with the verb which 
follows. As a class the former require an object to immediately precede it 
while the similar particles used with verbs may have the object understood. 

-ya Gai, under. 

be ya Gai, under them. 13, 14. 

Cf. Hupa, mi ye, under it; Kato, 5 ye\ under; Jicarilla, biya,. 
under him; Navajo, bi ya di, under. 

-ye% in. 

be ye*, in it. 7, 2. 

naL tce^ ye, in a sack. 21, 7. 

Cf. Navajo, blyi^in; Jicarilla, bi ye% inside; 

-nas si k'us i, on either side. 

ye nas si k'us i, on either side of him. 27, 2. 
ye na sin k'es si% on either side of him. 8, 11. 

-na ta oe, with the knowledge of. 

be na ta Ge, without his knowledge. 12, 15; 17, 18. 
Cf . Kato, kw na tao ha% without his knowledge. 

-n ka, for, after. 

bin ka, for him. 24, 14. 

Cf. Hupa, mux xa, after it; Kato, n5 kwa, for us; Jicarilla, yi ka,. 
for that; Navajo, ba ka, for. 

-la ye, on top. 

be la ye, on top of it. (Fig. 151.) 
ced la ye, hill top. 20, 2. 

Cf. Hupa, mil lai, on top; Kato, u lai% its top; Jicarilla, bi la ka e,. 
its top; Navajo, bi la ta, on the summit. 
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-L'a Gai, in the absence of. 

be L'a Gai, in his absence. 22, 20. 
ne L'a Gai, in your absence. 23, 8. 
Cf . Jicarilla, yi L'a nan ye, behind them. 

•de% -t^e* before, in front of. 
yet Be', before him. 33, 10. 
^un^ ^e, in front of spears. 30, 7. 
dtin ne t?e, ahead of people, 26, 10. 

-ci, from. 

ya 61 ci, from the lake. 18, 15. 
Cf . Jicarilla. 

-xa, for. 

e de xa, for himself. 30, 2. 
d<A xa, for blood. 21, 6. 

-ba*, for. 

se ba% for me. 30, 6. 

ne ba*, for you. 9, 9. (Fig. 244.) 

be ba*, for her. 10, 8. 

-ba, -ba% around, the border of. 

e de ba, around himself. 21, 3. 

ye ba*, around them. 29, 8. 

ko ba ge, by the fire. 22, 9. 

be i ye ba ne, around her clothes. 20, 9. 

be ba ne, its border. 23, 2. 

Cf . Jicarilla, yi ba ye, its edge. 

-da ta gai, between. 

ye da ta Gai, between them. 36, 9. 

-di, without. 

ye di, without him. 20,1. 

he di, without. 10, 2. 

Cf. Hupa, xon ta e din, house without, 
-ta, -ta*, near, to, among. 

be ta, to it. 25, 13. 

eL ta*, together, to each other. 25, 1. 
-ta tc'a ze, opposite. 

be ta tc'a ze, opposite him. 27, 1. 
-te^, beyond. 

be te^, beyond. 

Cf. Hupa, x6 tis, over him; Kato, 6 tils, beyond it. 
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-tsi*, -ts'i, from; the source, or origin of the motion, while -tc'a ze 
implies separation, 
be tsiS from it. 16, 20. 
ne ts% from you. 11, 17. 
ha binL ts'i*, from the nets. 23, 1. 

-te*a, -tc'a ze, from, away from, 
se tc'a ze, from me. 40, 3. 
be tc'a, from it. 22, 4. 
e Lai tc'a ze, from each other. 29, 9. 

Cf. Hupa, hwi\i kya, from me; yi ts'a, from them; Navajo, si ts'a- 
ji, away from me. 

-ts'tln, toward, to. 

se ts'tin, to me. (Figs. 209, 212.) 
ne ts'iln, to you. (Fig. 214.) 
bets'un, to her. 10, 11. 
dje^ ts'unS toward hook. 25, 12. 

Cf. Hupa, xotciii, toward her; Kato, 6 tc'iin*, to him; Jicarilla, 
bl tc'i, toward him. 

-t'a, with, by means of. 

ye t'a, with that. 25, 11. 

be t'a, with it. 22, 12. 

de tctin t'a, with a stick. 23, 17. 

-Ga, -ga, at, by, beside. 

se Ga, by me. 33, 16. (Fig. 146.) 

ne Ga, by you. 26, 1. 

be ga, beside him. 8, 10. 

eL xa (eL Ga), to each other. 34, 5. 

no xa, for us, 36, 11. 

l'u le Ga, about a rope. 10, 10. 

Cf . Hupa, x6 wtin, to him. 

-Ga k'lit? e, beside. 

ye Ga ^'M e, beside it. 29, 13. 

-ka, to, after; used when one is starting to go to some one. 
be ka, for them. 36, 5. 
de ne ka, to the people. 9, 22. 

-k'e, on it. 

se k'e, on me. 

be k'e on it. 30, 12. 

de tcM k'e, on a tree. 21, 17. 
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eL k'e, on each other. 20, 10. 

Cf . Hupa, mtikkilt, on it; Jicarilla, bik^e, by them; Navajo, 
bi k^i, on it. 

-k'tlz e, on, against; perhaps the last (-k'e) with ze. 
de tctin k'liz e, on a tree. 12, 10. 
tu k'iiz i, on the water. 19, 15. 
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Verbs. 

The verbs of Chipewyan, like those of other Athapascan languages, are 
built up of many elements, each having a fixed place in the verb. Some of 
these have meanings which are clearly apparent when verb forms containing 
them are compared with other forms which lack them or have* different 
elements. Only a few of these elements occur in the language except in the 
verb forms. Since the stem, that is, the element which most clearly defines 
the act, stands toward the end of the verbal complex, it is convenient to 
subdivide these elements into prefixes, stems, and suffixes. 

The prefixes standing first in order are adverbial ones which indicate the 
position or direction of the action. For example, ye da ni ya, he went in, 
has for the first element, ye, which means in. In many verbs, these ad- 
verbial prefixes are not required and do not occur. Next in order are 
modal prefixes the meanings of which are more difiScult to determine. 
Some of them, at least, limit the time of the act, particularly in regard to its 
inception, continuance, or completion. If a man starts out on foot, te ya, 
is the verb used; but if he arrives, ni ni ya. In these words te is used for 
acts which are beginning and ni for acts which are completed. 

Following the modal prefixes are the subjective prefixes of the first 
and second person. The third person is usually without such a prefix, but 
sometimes a deictic prefix connected with a demonstrative stem is used in 
the third person, but its position is near the beginning of the verbal complex. 
Let me stab is, hwus gwi; you stab, hiii gwi; let him stab, yu gwi in which 
the sign of the first person is s, the second person is n, and the third person, y. 

Some verbs have modal prefixes following the subjective prefix and im- 
mediately preceding the stem. One of these is capable of changing an in- 
transitive verb to a transitive one, oi of involving a person other than the 
subject in the act, while another shows that the act is repeated. 

The stems, which in many cases conclude the verbs, beside defining the 
act often indicate by their forms the class of objects effected. For many 
verbs an entirely different stem is used when the object is plural, and in a 
few verbs there are different stems for the singular, dual, and plural. The 
stems often change their form slightly for the past tepse. 

Suffixes are more rarely found than are prefixes. They are frequently 
dissyllabic and some of them appear to be reduced verb forms. They are 
employed to indicate the source of information and limit the verb modally. 

With so many elements entering into the verb there is a mathematical 
possibility of an enormous number of verb forms. Usage has, however, 
selected certain combinations which have become adjusted phonetically 
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and these are employed with little consciousness of the meaning of the 
individual elements. 

It is not always easy to be sure whether certain elements are to be con- 
sidered as a part of the verb or whether they belong to a preceding noun or 
pronoun. They have been written as a part of the verb in many cases be- 
cause they are phonetically adjusted to it. In the verb bin kas kii^ lo sa% 
"I would roll for it," 33, 3, the separation of the phrase binka, "for it," 
would leave the phonetically incomplete s ku^ lo sa*. Phrases such as, 
be giin, from him, written with the verb, page 28, line 17, be giin na set- 
dil ni ta, they had gone away from him, have not been discussed in the 
following pages, but have been treated on page 122 above. 

ADVERBIAL PREFIXES. 

a-, *a-, ai-, of no known meaning; it is used with verbs which mean to 
say and to do. 
as % I did it. 20, 16. 
'a di, he spoke. 25, 19. 
*a t'i, he is. 25, 17. 
ai yeL ni, he spoke to. 15, 4. 
ai yu le, let him make. 
Cf. Hupa, a den ne, he said; Kato, ac t'e ye, I am. 

*a-, *an-, ai-, back, in the direction from which one came, toward home. 
*a te dja, he started back, 37, 15; but, te ya, she went, 20, 1. 
a te ^ del, we started back, 44, 14; but, te $1 del, we went, 43, 17. 
ai ye teL tin, she carried him home, 14, 10; but, ye tcL ti, she 

carried him, 17, 2. 
an teL ti, they took him home. 38, 16. 

*a-, an-, away; carries the sense of desertion or abandonment, 
ant hwus ni, I am going to leave him. 19, 19. 
a se te duk', he threw me away. 31, 5. 
'a ne tus ne hi le si, I will not leave you. 40, 15. 

e Le-, each other; it has a reciprocal meaning, 
e Le ts'uL del, they came together. 25, 6. 
e Le de di, joined together. 23, 3. 
e Let ts'el gel, when they fought (each other). 24, 19. 
Cf. Hupa, Le neL te, let us meet; Kato, Le ges *a*, it encircled. 

e kwa-, the same, in the same manner, 
e kwa a ne ne, do that. 28, 6. 
e kwa a di, he said the same. 12, 2. 
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e kwa sin le, you do it. 38, 3. 

Cf. Hupa, xa a it yau, she did that; Kato, kwac *i ne, I always do 
that. 

ya-, up, into the air. 

yail ^et hoi yi, he was falling (up). 7, 15. 
ya seL dil La las dja, he took me up quickly. 30, 17. 
Cf. Hupa, ya te xan, he picked up; Kato, ya* giiL gal, he threw up; 
Jicarilla, ya na yiL diL na, he threw them up; Navajo, ya il- 
t'e*, it is tossed up. 

ye-, ye da-, into; used of a house or similar enclosure, 
ye dun ni ga, come in; but, ti ni Gai, go out. 
ye da ni ya, he went in, 28, 2; ti ni ya, he went out, 28, 4. 
Cf. Hupa, ye win ya, come in; Kato, ye nat ya, he went in; Jica- 
rilla, ye i ya na, he went in. 

na-, down, vertically down. 

na ge t'ak', he flew down. 12, 13. 
na Gi L'i, they fell down. 16, 20. 
na ge djau, when he came down. 37, 7. 
na gi *a, sun went down, evening. 19, 5. 

Cf. Hupa, nal tsit, it fell down; Kato, nana giityai, he came 
down; Jicarilla, na ga gi na, she carried him down. 

na-, across, to move or be in a horizontal position, 
na wa sa, I am going across, 
nan ni ya, I crossed a stream (on a bridge or log). 
Cf. Hupa, na nin yai, he crossed; Kato, na niin Lat, jump across; 
Jicarilla, na nan za, they moved across. 

na-, over the surface of the ground or water, back and forth; used of 

walking or moving without a definite goal, 
na te kiS he paddled. 22, 20. 
na ge daL he k'e, he walked along. 12, 18. 
Cf. Hupa, na is tsu, he rolled about; Kato, na ca*, I will go about; 

Jicarilla, na Ga *6l na, it floated around. 

na-, again; used apparently also of habitual acts. 

na ginL ti, he put back, 21, 15; but, ne ginL ti, he put, 21, 7. 

na te dja, he went back. 25, 15. 

te* ni % she put in the water, 15, 17; but, te na ni *au, when she 

put in again, 15, 18. 
na^yeteLni, he ran (again), 22, 17; but, ^yeheLni, he ran, 

22, 3. 
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nahoLtsi, she made, 17,11; but, hwoLtsihu, when she made, 

16,1. 
Cf. Hupa, na te los, she led back; Kato, nas lin*, it became again; 

Jicarilla, nan *ai, carry back. 

There are many verbs with a prefix na- of such general meaning that it 
is nearly or quite impossible to discover a definite meaning. It occurs in 
such words as: nagint^et', he stayed there, 13, 11; nalzeni, as he was 
hunting, 27, 9; na ze t'e^, he took steps, 45, 15. 

na da-, vertical, perpendicular to the earth, 
na da de *ai, (rock) stood up. 12, 20. 

Cf. Hupa, na du win a, it stood up; Kato, na t gtiL *a*, he stood 
it up. 

ni-, of uncertain meaning. 

ni hiL a zu, he got up. 36, 10. 
ni na Oiz zil ya, they got up. 7, 3. 
ni hi ya hwu, when he stood up. 29, 5. 
ni gin niL ti hwu, when it had taken him. 12, 20. 
Cf. Hupa, in na is dtlk ka, she got up; Kato, nun s'lls tin, she took 
him up. 

La-, La ga-, Le ga-, probably a phrase, the whole verb meaning to kill 
in which it occurs being figurative. 
La yi niL de, she killed. 19, 17. 
La niL de de, if you kill. 9, 8. 
La ga nes 6i hi t'a, I tried to kill him. 26, 2. 
Le ga was de*, I will kill them. 13, 11. 
Le Giln nil de, we killed beaver. 44, 7. 

^n-, 01-, of uncertain meaning; it occurs with verbs meaning to run. 
^n ba ye te di*, he ran (toward a person). 10, 12. 
01 ye heL ni, he ran away. 22, 3. 

Cf. Hupa, tsin tit dil diL, let us run away; Kato, ts'tin teL del% 
they ran off. 

sa-, se-, of uncertain meaning; used with verb meaning to play, 
sa na was ^et, I will play. 17, 13. 
se na 0et, he played. 17, 14. 

ce-, of uncertain meaning; used with verbs meaning to eat or drink, 
ces ti hi le% I could not eat. 31, 3. 
ce gil yii, we ate. 45, 10. 
cin ne t'i, you drink. (Fig. 169.) 
ci wac t'i, I eat. (Fig. 180.) 
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xa-| xai-, up, out of . 

xa wa sa, let me go up (Fig. 173). 
xa Gi nilk*, she took out (of hole in the ice). 15, 18. 
xai yi Gin, she carried him up (a hill). 17, 3. 
Cf. Hupa, xaisyai, he came up; Kato, kaya* ci*, they dug; 
Jicarilla, xa nan djai, bring out. 

x6-, ho-, possibly has meaning of " there," in space rather unlimited j«id 
general, 
xo de t'i, it could be seen. 19, 7. 
x6 diuL k'a, build a fire. 22, 6. (Fig. 163.) 
xo del ya^, smoke rising. (Fig. 179.) 
x6 ga hwu, when they put up (a tipi). 26, 19. 
ho *ai, house stood. 37, 2. 

xo ka-, up; used of climbing a hill, 
xo ka was a, let me go up hill, 
xo ka ^e yau, when he went up. 39, 9. 

be-, to the surface of, against. 

be de l'u, he tied to (a canoe), 7, 1. 

Cf. Hupa, me it t'an, he stuck to it; Kato, bes gin, he carried it 
up; Jicarilla, be da hes l'6, they tie on. 

da-, used of positions higher than the ground. 

daL ge, he climbed (a tree), 33, 17; but, tcL ge, he went (on land), 

33,19. 
da Be lai, was hanging, 35, 10; but, ^e la hi k'e, lay there, 11, 11. 
da de t'et?, he stepped on, 7, 14; but, na ze t'e^, he took steps 

(on the ground), 45, 15. 
Cf . Hupa, da nin sa, sit (on a chair) ; Kato, da bes ya*, he climbed 
» on; Jicarilla, da nes da na, he sat (on limb of tree). 

de-, used of motion or position in or into fire, 
de Gin x^\, they put in (fire). 23, 15. 
de nuL t'es, pile up (for a fire). 26, 5. 

Cf. Hupa, de de iL kas, he threw into the fire; Kato, de die tan, 
I will put in the fire; Jicarilla, de nL dje na, she put fire. 

ta-, of positions and movements relating to water, 
ta ^e la, he took out (of water) . 25, 15. 
ta nel *a xoi yi, water continued to come. 19, 3. 
ta ki hwu, when he paddled. 23, 1. 
Cf. Hupa, ta na is tan, she took it out of the water; Kato, tai *ac- 

h^h, water will settle back; Jicarilla, ka nai gis na, she was 

rubbing in water. 
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te*-, relating to water; undoubtedly connected with the last prefix, 
te* ni % she put in the water. 15, 17. ^ 

Cf. Hupa, te tcu win an, he put it in the water; Kato, te' no nl gi- 
ne, I put in water. 

ti-, out; used of going out of a house or tipi. 
ti wa ya sfin na, let go out. 28, 3. 
ti ni ya he k'e t'a, he had gone out. 28, 10. 
ti ni ya hu, when he went out. 16, 6. (Fig. 181.) 

dze de-, dji de, around from place to place; used of taking a walk for 
exercise or pleasure, or of carrying an object about with one. 
dji de Gai ni, he was walking. 21, 1. 
dje des la, I swam around. 31, 1. 
dze de nus lu, I will lead you. 40, 11. 
dze deL tci^, she took along. 10, 22. 

ts'e-, used of approach to a body of water, 
ts'e ni *as, they two walked. 17, 5. 
ts'e he ni *a zu, they were coming to. 40, 19. 
ts'e na ni dil, we came to. 44, 14. 

Cf. Hupa, tceniiiyai, she came down to the beach; Kato, tc^e- 
nan La, he jumped out. ^ 

ka-, kai-, after, in the sense of going after anything, 
kai ye ni ^en hwu, hunting for. 24, 3. 
ka ^e ya ni, he went after. 39, 17. 
ka dus dja, I will go for. 21, 19. 
ka te ki* ni t'a, they went for in a canoe. 24, 6. 
Cf. Hupa, xan te, look for it; Kato, ka ya* tin te, they looked for 
it; Jicarilla, xa na n dai, go for it. 

k'e-, off (?); used with verbs of cutting and breaking, 
k'e ni t'a t?u, when he cut off. 35, 4. 

Cf. Hupa, kit te t'ats, he cut them; Kato, k'e tcin nac bun, you 
must bite off. 

OBJECT PREFIXES. 

Pronouns in their reduced forms are prefixed to the verb when an 
object is required. They have their place at the beginning of the verb or 
after the adverbial prefixes in case they are present. The forms of the 
pronouns are: first person singular, se, ce, s-; second person singular, ne-. 



» In Hupa and Kato this prefix is also used with the meaning of ti-, above. 
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n-; first and second person plural, no, no xe; third person singular and 
plural, be-, ye-. 

ce ginL teL, take me. 15, 11. 

na si L'iin, dress me, 16,. 5; but, nai ye L'on, she dressed him, 16, 6. 

se ne yuL hu sa, they are following me. 19, 8. 

ne kel nP ni si, who kept you. 37, 14. 

*a ne tus ne hi le si, I will not leave you, 40, 15; but, a se te dAk, 

he threw me away, 31, 5. 
nel ginL xel wa le si, it gets dark with you. 12, 11. 
na nu hwe i ginL ul, take us. 7, 2. 
e kwa a nu xeL ni hi le% did not tell us that way. 7, 13. 
e deL tsi hwu, when he made himself. 23, 20. 

It is evident that in Chipewyan the noun object may be incorporated. 

a de ne heL ni, he spoke to the man. 11, 14. 

be na ho de ne Ge tc^B, she wrapped the man. 11, 4. 

In the two examples given above, the noun de ne, man, occupies the place 
of the object pronoun. In other cases because there are no prefixes preced- 
ing the noun it is not possible to tell whether the noun is to be taken with 
the verb or not. 

FIRST MODAL PREFIXES. 

There are a number of modal prefixes having position next after the ad- 
verbial prefixes which are weak or reduced in form. The meaning of these 
elements is obscure, 
ne-, nu-, 

nil wus xe, I am going to carry. 19, 21. 
nu was % I will look. 29, 4. 
ne ginL de hwii, she washed. 8, 6. 
ni ye niL ti, she put him down. 15, 13. 
nils da, I will sit. 8, 10. 
da ne wun leL, lean them. 12, 10. 
ne tes, they two lay. 8, 11. 

Cf. Hupa, xa nu win te, she looked for it; Kato, tc'n noL yoi, 
let it blow. 

de-, di-, in some words the meaning of separation is suggested, 
de teL ni*, he reached. 7, 15. 
na xa de ge la, were pulled back. 15, 8. 
di Gin *at', she unfastened. 16, 19. 

Cf. Hupa, tcit du wim mite, he pulled off; Kato, na die tea, let 
me eat. 
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te-, is used of acts thought of as beginning, 
te wu t'as, we two will go. 16, 20. 
te ya, he went. 26, 10. 
te 01 del, we went. 43, 17. 
Cf. Hupa, na tes deL, they started back; Kato, tc' tes yai, he went. 

It is uncertain whether he-, in such verbs as, he ^e lin, she became, 10, 17, 
is a first modal prefix or a deictic prefix with reference to the subject. 

DEICTIC PREFIXES. 

Many verbs contain a demonstrative element which usually stands after 
the adverbial and first modal prefixes but before the second modal prefixes. 
This refers to the object in many cases but may refer to the subject. 

y-, ye-, usually confined to the third person of the verb and apparently 
used when the object is known and has been mentioned, 
ye hunL *a, he found (a place). 37, 3. 
ye % he saw it. (Fig. 199.) 
ye ne ca*, she raised him. 14, 9. (Fig. 217.) 
nl ye niL ke, she tracked him. 16, 9. 
Cf. Kato, yi giln yaii, they ate it; Jicarilla, yi yes xi, he killed it. 

b-, used as the last except that it more frequently occurs in the first and 
second persons.^ 
be hwus aL, I am going to find it. 

ts'-, used of the object, and perhaps the subject, when less definitely 
known and referred to. 
ts'el del, they ate them. 7, 4. 
ts'e Lu, he was caught. 21, 3. 
*a ts'e di, he addressed. 22, 13. 
Cf. Hupa, kin nin en, he brought it; Kato, tc'o* sUt, pound. 

he-, is used for the dual or plural of verbs in the third person, 
ye he % they two saw him; but, ye % he saw him. 
na he ye ginL tc'il, they (dual or plural) tore it; but, na ye ginL- 

tc'il, he tore it. 
he he du, they said, 8, 9; but, he nu, he said, 33, 13. 

da-, is used for the plural of verbs in the third person, 
da ye he *i, they (plu.) saw him. 
da nel djet', they are afraid. 

1 The material for illustrating this diflference in use is scanty but by taking into con- 
sideration the phrases which precede the verbs it can be demonstrated. On page 36, line 3, 
be ka ei ya de, if you go for, and line 5, be ka wa sai, I will go for them, but in the same line, 
ye ka he ya, he started for them 
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SECOND MODAL PREFIXES. 

The second modals seem to relate to the beginning, continuance, or 
cessation of the act or state. It is not certain that they are unrelated 
to th^ first modals which they resemble in form; their position however is 
different and they are generally confined to the past tenses, in their use. 

g-, gin-, is used of acts or states which continue and are viewed as con- 
tinuing for some time. 

nagint^et', he stayed there. 13,11. 

gin leL, you carry. 10, 3. 

ginL as, they came (approached), 19, 14; but, ye giin ni niL as, 
they came (arrived) to her, 19, 15. 

ne ginL de hwu, she washed. 8,6. 

Cf. Hupa, na win yen, he stood; Kato, gun cl, you carry. 

It is to be presumed that the w- which appears in many futures and 
presents of the first person is connected with this prefix, 
nl wQl % let us look (Fig. 203). 
xa wa sa, let me go up (Fig. 173). 

^',6; t?e-, 0e^, is also used of acts and states which are in progress, 
na t^i ya, I went. 17,1. 

^e dai, he sat, 14, 9; but, ne da, she seated herself, 19, 14. 
^e la hi k'e, (hair) was lying. 10,12. 
Cf. Hupa, me tsis yen, who stands in; Kato, ka si del*, we came up. 

n-, nin-, is used of acts viewed as completed, 
ni ni ya, he came. 8,2. . 
nin dja, he came vback). 10,1. 
ni gi, he put him down, 21, 10; but, ne te gi, he took on his back, 

21, 9. 
Cf. Hupa, me niL xe, he finished it; Kato, ni gi ne, I bring. 

d-, is probably also a second modal, although the few cases in which it 
occurs might be explained as examples of the first modal de-. 

dinLas, they came, 19, 16; but, ginL as, they came, 19, 14; no 
diff^r^nce in meaning being apparent. 

deL da, she sat. 18,14. 

ni Ga de ya, she waded in. 19, 2. 

na de la ni t 'a, they were around. 23,3. 

xa da del la, he took out. 18, 2. 

h-, he-, seems to be used with no reference to beginning, completion or 
continuance. 
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nahinda, will you live, 37,19; but, na gin da* wa li, you will 

live, 36, 2.1 
ye hunL % he found. 37, 3. 
ni hiL *a zu, they got up. 36, 10. 
ye ka he ya, he started for them. 36, 5. 
na he dja, he started back. 36, 13. 

SUBJECTIVE PREFIXES. 

S-, first person singular; a reduced form of the first singular personal 
pronoun se. This prefix is found in the present and future 
of all verbs and in the past tenses of verbs which have the 
reiterative prefix, t- or d-. 

tus be, let me swim (Fig. 168.) 

hwus tcu. I will take, 34, 15; but, hinL tcu, he took it, 35, 13. 

as % I took it, 20, 16; but, a neL *i, did you take it? 20, 15. 

nus da, I will sit, 8, 10; but, ne da, he sat, 39, 11. 

ges i, I see (Fig. 193.) 

na ^es dja, I went back, 44, 4; but, na ^e ya, he went, 27, 11. 

na ges da* wa li, I will live (again), 36, 21 ; but, na gin da* 6 wa li, 
you will live, 36, 19. 

Cf. Hupa, xauw^ auw, I am going to take out; Kato, tiic ge% I will 
carry; Jicarilla, na die t'a, I am chief; Navajo, yic bej, I boil 
it. 

i-, first person singular, dual, and plural; used in the singular with 
verbs in the past tense and in the dual and plural when their 
stems are different from that of the singular. 

ti ya, I went, 44, 11 ; but, te ya, he went, 16, 9. 

ni ni *a, I brought (Fig. 226.) 

01 da, I am sitting (Fig. 158.) 

xa 01 ya, I went up (Fig. 170.) 

xa 01 dil, we went up (Fig. 175.) 

te 01 t'as, we two went, 44, 6. 

te 01 del, we went. 44, 7. 

ni ni del, we came. 43, 18. 

^eL k'e^ t'a, because I shot. 43, 10. 

Cf. Hupa, teselate, I am going to take them; Kato, si tine, 1 
lay; Jicarilla, da se da ye, where I had been sitting; Navajo, 
ni loz, I led. 



» There is no discoverable reason in these two examples why h- should be used in one 
and g- in the other. 
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t-, first person dual and plural; used when the stem is the same for all 
three numbers, but it does not appear when there is a third 
modal L-, following it. The l is in that case rendered 
sonant 1. 

e git % we saw it. 43, 9. (Fig. 202.) ' 

te wu deS let us throw them (Fig. 214); but, tus ne, let me throw 
(Fig. 211.)^ 

te ^ dilk', we threw (Fig. 213.) . 

na hi d^et, we two stayed (Fig. 207.) 

te wu t!as, let us walk (Fig. 188.) 

ni wul % let us look (Fig. 203); but, niL % you look (Fig. 194.) 

de^l^'i, we are sitting (Fig. 164); but, deL 6% they two are 
sitting. 

ne ^1 ya, we raised him (Fig. 218). 

ho de ^1 k'a, we built a fire. 45, 8. 

n-, ne-, (or nasalization of the vowel), second person singular; in some 
cases there is no evidence that an n was at any time in the 
verb. The prefix is a reduced form of nen, you. 

dinLe^, put on (snowshoes). 16,6. (Fig. 245.) 

^in da, sit, 11, 13 (Fig. 159.) ; but, ^e da, he is sitting, 14, 14 (Fig. 
160). 

x6 dinL k'a, build a fire. 22, 6. (Fig. 163.) 

cin ne t% you drink. (Fig. 169.) 

na ne ^et hwu sa, did you stay? (Fig. 206.) 

ne Ga, niake for me, 16, 2. (Fig, 246.) 

ti ne, throw to me (Fig. 209). 

wo i^vlB, pull several times. 11, 6. 

ni gil djet hwii sa, are you afraid (Fig. 221.) 

neL fuc, take off bark (Fig. 241.) 

Cf. Hupa, ye niln d&uw, come in; Kato, tc'iln yan, you eat; Jica- 
rilla, n dai, go; Navajo, de ni ya, you go. 

5*-, second person dual and plural; there are some contractions but 
evidently the prefix has existed in all cases. The aspira-tion . 
in some instances renders a stop a continuant and a sonant 
a surd, 
xa 66' *a, you two went up. (Fig. 176.) 
wo* *as, you two walk (Fig. 183.) 
; wo* diL, you (plu.) walk (Fig. 184.) 



^ The t does not appear but it has converted the n into d. 
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nuL *i, you two look (Fig. 195.) 

ne waL djet hwu sa, are you afraid? (Fig. 223.) 

ni no Le hi, you brought, 11, 18; but, ni ni la, you (sing.) brought. 

Cf. Hupa, na no diL, you go across; Kato, be eo' los, take me up; 

Jicarilla, xan da sa* Le, take us out; Navajo, di co aj, you two 

go. 

THIRD MODAL PREFIXES.^ 

The modal prefixes which are found between the subjective prefixes 
and the stems in some instances may by their presence or absence change 
the meaning of the verb. Certain stems are not used without the third 
modal L-, while t or d is usually found with the iterative. 

L-, has a transitive force in some cases, or is used when an indirect object 

of a verb of speaking or saying is in mind. 
heLnit'a, he called, addressed him, 13, 18; but, he ni, he said, 

13, 16. 
ni niL'as, the wolves came, 8, 16; but, ni ni 'as, they two (men) 

came, 7, 6. 
ni niL t% he brought it (a person), 13, 5; but, ni ni ta, he brought 

it (a long object), 9, 2. 

1-, with a few stems is found in all the forms, and at times with stems 
which are also used without any modal prefix or with L-. 
nel djet', he is afraid (Fig. 222.) 
na tsel kos, he jumped. 13, 1. 
hul yiS called. 45, 14. 
nil ge, (dog) came, 45, 9. 
gel ti, they put him. 38, 17. 
nil *as hi le% they do not come. 32, 3. 

n-, an n is found in the past tenses of many verbs preceding the stem 
or the third modal L-, but no meaning is known for it. 
di Gin 'at', she unfastened. 16, 19. 
ni ginL Lai hi k'e, he could not move. 8, 12. 
ye yint ^i* hwu, when they dug. 9, 2. 
yi houL 'a, she found him. 14, 9. 

The relation of these third modals is brought out by the following ex- 
amples: 

na ye ginL tc'il, he tore it; na gail tc'il, it is torn (someone did it) ; 



» These prefixes in Hupa are discussed under the caption Classes, p. 34, and for Katoin 
the section lieaded Third Modals, pp. 57-9. 
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na gin tc'il, it tore (from ordinary wear), da ye gin *tit, he tore it; 
da get ^^t\ it is untied by someone; da get dtik^ it came untied by 
itself. 

0-, U-, is used in the future only. Since this prefix is used in the same 
forms with the third modal prefixes and precedes them, it 
probably is not connected with them in meaning or function. 

tus be, let me swim (Fig. 168). 

tu sa, let him walk (Fig. 187). 

te wu diL, let us walk (Fig. 190). 

Cf . Hupa, yo loi, let him tie (only found in third person) ; Kato, 
tc'6 gac, let him chew it (third person only); Jicaiilla, do ya*, 
let him come; Navajo, a do niL, he will do it. 

VERBAL STEMS. 

The meaning of the verbal stem can sometimes be discovered by account- 
ing for the meaning of all other elements entering into the verb, when it 
appears that the stem must have the meaning which is required to give 
the complete verb the sense required to fit the context. For example in 
line 13 of page nine an teL az de, is said to mean *'if it runs away," and 
the context requires such a meaning. It has been discovered however, that 
an means ** away," that te means " to begin," that l is used with certain 
stems and when its meaning is discoverable it has a transitive force, and 
finally the last syllable gives the conditional force, "if." The stem az 
carries then the meaning of movement. By examination of the various 
words which have stems meaning to move it is found that az is only used 
of animals moving on four feet, and used only with a plural subject. 

It is also possible to place side by side a number of verbs which are alike 
except that the stems differ. Since there is but one variable it is easy to 
see what the meaning must be to produce the differences in meaning. 

ni ni ya, he came, one on foot. 

ni ni *as, they came, two on foot. 

ni ni del, they came, more than two on foot. 

ni ni ki, he came, one or more in a canoe. 

ni ni ta, he brought something long. 

ni niL az, they came, wolves or other four-footed animals. 

It has not been possible of course to determine the meaning of all the 
stems in this manner. The meaning placed after the isolated stem is simply 
a judgment of what it probably means, and the examples are to illustrate 
this judgment and are not to be considered proofs of its meaning. 
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-*a, -*ai, -*a,- *aL to have position, used particularly of a round object, 
singular only, 
na da ^e *ai, (a rock) stood up. 12, 20. 

na gi *a, it was evening (referring to position of the sun). 19, 5. 
t?e *a hi k'e lai, (lake) was there. 17, 3. 
ho *ai, (house) stood. 37, 2. 
xo te *a hi k'e, (tracks) were in a line. 16, 12. 

Used transitively. 

na t?e *a, he gave it. 13, 18. 
ni ni % he brought. (Fig. 227.) 
ni Willi *aL, bring to me. 14, 12. 
da niL % I stuck my nose in. 30, 16. 
te na ni *ai, put it in the water again. 15, 18. 
te* ni % she put in the water. 15, 17. 

Cf. Hupa, te tcu wiii an, he put in water; Kato, de dtln *^c, put 
on the fire. 

-*a, -*ai, -*a, to find a perso^i or thing, 
yi honL *a, she found him. 14, 9. 
be na xos *ai wa li, I would find. 33, 1. 
be hwul % they found him. 24, 14. 
be hwus *aL, I am going to find. 

-*a, to send one, to give directions. 

ai ye heL *a, he sent her back. 37, 15. 
ni ya ti ni *a, he gave directions. 9, 6. 
Cf . Jicarilla, da nL *a na, he sent word again. 

-% to be full. 

da nel *a hoi yi hi k'e, it was filled with. 39, 11. 

-az, -as, to travel, used of animals only in the plural, 
na gal *tls 6^e, heard the animals walking. 31, 17. 
ni niL az $'e, he heard wolves come. 8, 16. 
giuL as, caribou came. 19, 14. 

Cf. Hupa, teL ate, pack-train came; Kato, tul ac btlii, turtles 
must walk. 

-*as, -*az, -*ais, to travel, used of two persons only, 
ye dun ne *a zu, when they two went in. 35, 10. 
wo* *as, you two walk (Fig. 183.). 
se *as, they two set out. 7, 5. 
xa 01 t'as, we two went up (Fig. 178.). 
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ge *as, they two were walking. (Fig. 185.) 
dzi de *ais ni, were walking. 34, 14. 

Cf. Jicarilla, nke*acna, they two started; Navajo, yi *ac, they 
two are walking. 

-*aiL, to bite. 

ne eL *aiL, they bite. 26, 13. 

Cf. Hupa, teu win aL, he chewed; Kato, na tc'aL, he was chewing; 
Jicarilla da go aL, biting them. 

-*at', -*ut', to untie. 

di Gin *at', he took off. 16, 19. 

da gi *<lt, I untied it. 

Cf . Navajo, k'e is at, I untie. 

-el, -eL, -UL, to move on the surface of water. 

de ne teL el, they took them through the water. 7, 1. 
na nu hwe i ginL uL, take us through the water. 7, 2. 
Cf . Jicarilla, xa na go eL na, they floated to the top. 

-e^, to put on clothing. 

dinLe^, put on (my snowshoes). 16, 6. (Fig. 245.) 
Cf . Jicarilla, yi diL es, he put on moccasins. 

-*i, to see, to look. 

e wo* *i 6 sa, did you two see it? (Fig. 198.) 
ye he % they two saw it. (Fig. 200.) 
yis % I see. 35, 10. 

ni was % let me look. 29,. 4. (Fig. 196.) 
ges % I see. (Fig. 193.). 

Cf. Hupa, niL in, look; Kato, nilc 'i ne, I saw it; Jicarilla, go nlL- 
*i na, they looked; Navajo, yo i*, let him look. 

-*i*, to steal. 

yi ne *i* ni t'a, they stole. 18, 10. 
ne *i*, he stole it. 

se ne *i ni t'a, he stole me. 37, 12. 
Cf . Navajo, a ni % he is stealing. 

-•i, to do. 

a ncL 'i t'a, did you do it? 22, 12. 
as% I did it. 22,12. • 

a sel % they did to me. 40, 8. 

Cf . Hupa, ai kyuw en, I will do; Kato, kw^c *i ne, I always do that; 
Jicarilla, *a da tc'iL *i na, they try to do it. 
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-ya, to make, to do. 

al ya, some one made it. 

a ts'e dil ya hwu, he did it to himself. 21, 20. 

Cf . Hupa, auw? di yau, I did. 

-ya, -yai, to travel, to go; used of one person only. 

na t?i ya, I went. 17, 1. 

ye diln ni ya, come in. 27, 1. 

nl ni ya, he came. 25, 3. 

tuya, let him walk. (Fig. 186.) 

xa gin yai, he went out. 45, 4. 

xa 0e ya, he went up. (Fig. 172.) 

na ^es dja, I went back. 44, 4. 

Cf. Hupa, te se yai, I went away; Kato, tc* niin yai, he came there; 
Jicarilla, x6 ya*, let him come, 
-ya, -ya, to know. 

e ko des ya, I may know. 37, 21. 

kwa des ya, I know. 30, 14. 

he ko del ya ni t'a, he knew. 31, 14. 

he ko de dja, they knew it. 20, 18. 

Cf. Hupa, x6 wiit x6 wes yiin te, I will watch her; Jicarilla, *at- 
da gos ya*, they noticed them. 

-ya, to grow, to pass through life. 

eL gel ya ni t'a, they were the same age. 32, 4. 
na Oil ya, we raised. (Fig. 218.) 
da ni ya* t'a, (stones) were growing. 20, 20. 

Cf. Hupa, doxoinesyan, he did not raise it; Kato, nesyani- 
kwa n^ii, it had grown. 

-ye*, -yi*, to be named, to be called by name, 
hul ye*, he is named. 25, 18. 
hul yi*, is called. 45, 14. 
Cf . Kato, 6l yi biln dja*, shall be called. 

-yez, -yiis, to break, transitive, and intransitive, 
na di yez, she broke it. 18, 18. 
ge y^s, he broke it. 22, 11. 
Cf . Kato, tc' gtin yic, he broke it. 

-yu, -yuL, to pursue, to chase. 

nai yin te yu, he chased again. 22, 17. 

da ne yu, he chased. 44, 12. 

se ne yuL hu sa, are following me. 19, 8. 
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Cf. Hupa, tee min nin yot dei, he drove out (a deer); Kato, btin ti- 
gi yo, they chased it; Jicarilla, na go n yo, they chased. 

-na, -nai, -na*, to live, to be aHve; but not used of residing, 
e deL e oinL nai, with him you are alive. 26, 1. 
wo na' t'a, he will live. 11, 20. 
wus na hi le* si% I will not live it is. 36, 18. 
he na* ni t'a, was living. 44, 1. 
na ges da* wa li,^ I may live. 36, 21. 
Cf. Jicarilla, na xi n da, alive; Navajo, xi na, he is alive. 

-na, to beat, to win from one in a contest, 
no neL na, he beat. 33, 8. 
ho neL na wa le si, if he beats him. 33, 12. 

-ne, -na, to do, to treat a person in a certain manner, 
e kwa a ne ne, do that. 28, 6. 
was ne hwu, (what) shall I do? 23, 11. 
ye Ga na hi le*, he did not do anything. 35, 16. 
wo na stin na, do not bother. 26, 3. 
Cf . Hupa, a in nu, he did. 

-ne, -niik', -na, to move something alive, 
se ts'iin ti ne, throw to me. (Fig. 209.) 
ne ts'tln tus ne, I am going to throw to you. (Fig. 211.) 
na te ntik', he threw down (man). 12, 21. (Fig. 210.) 
na de niik, he turned over. 24, 15. 
na ye te na, he threw her. 27, 3. 
xa Gi nfik', she took out (a trout). 15, 18. 
te Si dilk',2 we threw. (Fig. 213.) 

-ne, -ni, to speak. 

ai yeL ni, he said. 15, 4. 

ah ne k'e t'a, he found she spoke of. 36, 6. 

e kwaL ni, he told. 25, 5. 

seL ni 6*e, I heard her say of me. 31, 8. 

he dni, he said. 23, 10. 

hoi ni, he told the story. 30, 15. 

de si*, I said. 

a di,^ he spoke. 25, 17. 



I The stem is changed to -da, by the third modal t- which having caused this change no 
longer appears. 

t The n of the stem is changed to d by the 'first plural prefix t. 

* The d is due to the prefix d which appears in he dni and in other languages as is shown 
in the examples given below. 
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Cf. Hupa, adenne, he said; Kato, tc'nni, he said; Jicarilla, *a- 
dn ni na, he spoke. 

-ni, to flee (?). 

^i ye heL ni, he ran away. 22, 3. 
01 ye tel ni he dja, he ran. 22, 4. 
ant hwus ni, I am going to leave him. 19, 19. 

-la, -le, -La, -Le, to do, to make, 
a yin la, he made it. 13, 14. 
as La, I make. 

a hon la u, they made. 29, 15. 
ts'a la ge hwu, when he tried it. 21, 15. 
a yu le hwu le, she could not. 40, 9. 
e kwa sin le, you do it. 38, 3. 
a was Le, let me make. 

e kwa nus Le hi le* ni la, I would not have done it. 14, 2. 
Cf. Hupa, a toil lau, he did it; Kato, di kwa* lao, he did this way; 
Jicarilla, *ai yin la na, he made. 

-la, -lai, -leL, relating to the posi.^^ or movement of two or more ob- 
jects or of something )f^ like a rope, 
ye ga ni la, he gave her. 4ff^5. 
ni ni la, she brought (pieces of metal). 20, 14. 
da ^e lai, lay oiiipmething. 34, 14. 
te ^e la, he toq^ut. 25, 15. 
gin leL, you carry (a rope). 10, 3. 
^e lai, lies there. 

Cf. Hupa, ye tcu wil lai, he took them in; Kato, u na* tc'e na lai, 
her eyes she took out. 

-lai, -Lai, to dream, to sleep, 
in te^ Lai, he is asleep, 
ni ginL Lai hi k'e, he was sleeping. 8, 12. 
hi teL lai, he is asleep. 

Cf. Hupa, kin na is lai, he dreamed; Kato, n tes laL, he went to 
sleep. 

-li, -li, -le, to be, to become, 
wa le, will be. 33, 12. 
was Le, I will be. 33, 18. 
na ga die, he has changed. 16, 14. 
hen li wa li hi k*a*, will be. 32, 5. 
hes Lu, I was. 30, 16. 
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hes slin hi t'a, I became because. 40, 16. 
he ^e li% he became. 32, 12. 
da gin le, were. 45,12. 

Cf. Hupa, yaislen, both became; Kato, s'uslin*, he became; 
Jicarilla, gos li na, became. 

-li, to flow; 

te li, flowing. 12, 6. 

Cf. Hupa, tee wes lin te, it will flow out; Kato, na na giU li ne, it 
runs down; Jicarilla, n li, it flowed. 

-lu, -Lu, to be caught in a net, or noose, 
ts'e LU, he was caught. 21, 3. 
t'a he LU, he was caught. 30, 11. 
da ^es lu, I was caught. 31, 4. 

Cf. Hupa, Leilloi, he ties together; Kato, nas li*, he tied up; 
Jicarilla, ts'is 16% they lassoed; Navajo, dji 16, he caught 
with a rope. 

-lu, -luk, to lead by the hand. 

ye dai ye ni lu, when he led him in. 39, 10. 
dze de nus lu, I will lead you. 40, 11. 
ye te luk, he led him. 39, 10. 

Cf. Hupa, an te los, she dragged back; Kato, tc't te los, he led; 
Jicarilla, na da ses los, they led back; Navajo, yin los, he led. 

-La, to lick with the tongue, to bite, 
hin La, lick her (said to a dog), 
no nes La, I bit it. 31, 2. 

-L'i, to fall. Plural. 

na Gi L'i, (many tongues) fell down. 16, 20. 
na Gi L'i ho yi k'e 16, they had fallen. 29, 9. 

-L'on, -L'un, -l'u, to tie, to knot, to put on clothes. 

ye Be de l'ou hwu, when she tied around herself. 38, 5. 
nai ye L'6n, she put on his clothes. 16, 5. 
na si L'un, dress me. 16, 5. 
be ^e res L'iin, I tied around me. 38, 2. 
da in l'6 hi k'e t'a, he had set snares. 21, 2. 
be de l'u, he tied to. 7, 1. 

Cf. Hupa, na kis Lon, she made baskets; Kato, 6' Lo, braid (plu. 
imperative) ; Jicarilla, be is l'6 go, bundles. 

-t^et, -t^et', to stay at a place, to remain, to reside; used in the singular 
and dual only. 
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na he ^et', they lived. 8, 7. 

na gin ^eV, he stayed, there. 13, 11. 

na ne t?et hwu sa, cjid you stay? (Fig. 206.) 

na hi dt^et, we twoj stayed. (Fig. 207.) 

nas ^et, I stayed. (Figs. 6, 205.) 

Cf. Hupa, da nin tsa, sit; Kato, ntln sat, sit. 

-<?et, to wake up. 

te'ez zin ^et hwu, when he woke up. 8, 11. 

Cf, Hupa, tee in sit, he woke up; Kato, tee' stit, wake up. 

-t?i, -$1, '^et, Set, to kill; used with singular object only. 
La se niL 61^ xa, kill me. 38, 4. 
Le ga wul 01 1 le*, you did not kill. 13, 7. 
La Ga wal t?i, we will kill him. 24, 16. 
Le Gdn ni t^et', I killed (one lynx). 43, 17. 
Le oa niL ^et'sP, I killed. 37, 14. 

-t?i, -^e, to eat up. 

wu dl stin na, do not eat. 7, 7. 

be oa te u Be, you leave in eating. 7, 8. 

-t?(in, -^tin, -t^en, -^en, to think. 

ye nes Biin ni, I think. 29, 4. 

ye ni t^dn t'a, he thought. 40, 8. 

ye ni ^en, she thought. 18, 17. 

ye ni t^en hi t'a, because he thought. 21, 8. 

ka nai ye ne ^n hwu, she was hunting for (lice). 24, 2. 

Cf. Hupa, ai ne sen, I thought; Kato, do kw ne stin, I was insensi- 
ble; Jicarilla, *ai ni sin da, I think about; Navajo, ni sin, 
I think. 

'^uB, to pull repeatedly. 

ge ^uB, he pulled repeatedly. 11, 8. 
wo i^uB, pull several times. 11, 6. 

Sa, to find something animate when there are tracks or others indica- 
tions to follow. 
hinL Bsi hi k'e da, they found it. 18, 1. 
dil Ba 16 sai, they may find. 15, 2. 
Cf . Hupa, xow tsan, I saw him; Jicarilla, yiL tsa na, he found. 

-^et, to fall. 

yail ^et hoi yi, was falling. 7, 15. 

na ts'el ^e di, when he had fallen. 11, 10. ; 

Cf. Hupa, nal tsit, it fell; Kato, nol stlt, he fell. 
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Set, -6et\ to play; used of the playing of children, 
se na was ^et, I will play. 16, 6. 
sdn na Set', he had played. 17, 8. 

-61, to dig, to insert in the ground or snow, 
ye yint Bi^ hwu, when they dug. 9, 2. 
na tc'e del^, they have put up sticks. 29, 20. 
t'a da din 01^, he stuck on. 12, 7. 
Cf. Jicarilla, yi zi na, she pushed (ashes each way). 

-^uk', to smoke tobacco. 

ho du ^k', let us smoke. (Fig. 191.) 

-01', (S'i), to recognize or to know a person. 

nai yuL d'i u, she recognized him. 39, 20. 
na yuL $i^, she recognized. 

Cf. Hupa, tcoLtsit, he knew it; Kato, do 6l tsut de, we did not 
know him. 

S'e, -e'\ik', -Mk\ to hear. 

e di B'^k' hi le% they did not hear it. 29, 20. 

ye di i^tik', he heard. 31, 15. 

-d'e, used as a suffix to many verbs. 

Cf. Hupa, an tsu, he heard it cry; Kato, na ya* di ts'cG, they 

heard again; Jicarilla, bi do ts'a na, she heard; Navajo, ti di- 

ts'a% he hears. 

^'i, to sit; used in the plural only. 

i zeL ^'i hi k'ul lai, sitting. 28, 17. 
de ^il 6% we are sitting. (Fig. 164.) 
Cf . Hupa, ya deL tse, they were living. 

-ze, -ze*, to hunt an animal. 

na was ze% I am going to hunt. 

teL ze, he hunted. 

Cf. Jicarilla, i je, they hunted; Navajo, hal je, he is hunting. 

-zeL, -zel, -ziL, to shout, 
ne zeL, shout. 

eL ts'iin na ^e zel^'e, he heard shouting in a circle. 10, 11. 
he ziL he dja d'e, he heard him shout. 22, 5. 

-zit', to kill; used with a singular object. 
Le gal zit', he was killed. 28,10. 
La gal zit' wa li, they had killed it, or it was killed. 23, 19. 
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-zus, to drag. 

ka da hi zus hoi yi hi k'e, they, had been dragged (on the snow). 

10, 13. 
Cf. Jiearilla, n ke n eo na, they began to drag it; Navajo, yo col, 
he is dragging it. 

-sai, -sa, -caL, to go, to travel; first person singular only and probably 
the result of s, the prefix for that person, contracting with y 
of the stem -ya, -yai. 

xa wa sa, let me go up. (Fig. 173.) 

be ka wa sai, I will go for them. 36, 5. 

tu sa, let me walk. (Fig. 187.) 

ge caL, I walk. 

Cf. Hup a, na hw?a, I will walk; Kato, na ca*, I will go about; Jiea- 
rilla, na ca'*, I go about; Navajo, na ca, I go. 

-ca, -sa, -ce, to rear a child; see -yan, to grow, 
ye ne ca, he raised him. (Fig. 217.) 
ni ca% I raised a child. (Fig. 216.) 
ye na ca*, she raised him. 14, 10. 
nu ce, raise it. 30, 14. 

-si, -dji, to stand. 

^ii si, stand. 45, 14. 
01 dji, he stood. 45, 15. 
Cf. tee i yen, he always stands; Kato, tc' sin un gi, he is standing; 
Navajo, si zi, he is standing. 

-xel, the passing of night, relating to darkness, 
sel ginL xel, it gets dark with me. 
ginL xe IQ, at night. 8, 11. 
gint xel, it got dark. 19, 4. 
Cf. Hupa, wil weL, at dark; Kato, giil ge le, it was getting late; 

Jiearilla, tea goL xeL go, when it was dark; Navajo, tea haL- 

xeL, dark. 

-xos, to tickle with the hand. 
xeL xos, he tickled. 21, 14. 

-xlil, -x^L, -xaL, to use a club, or to move a long stick. 
ginL xCl\, he struck. 13, 22. 
01 dinL xaL, you throw a stick in the fire. 

Cf. Hupa, naneLwaL, he struck; Kato, nilnsilLgal, you hit; 
Jiearilla, yi ninL xaL na, he struck him; Navajo, biL ji die haL, 
I hit (with a stick). 
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-be, -beL, -bi, to swim. 

tus be, let me swim. (Fig. 168.) 
ge be li, he swam. 34, 2. 
te bi, he swam. 34, 6. 
nu^ ei bi, I swam there. (Fig. 167.) 

Cf. Hupa, TiBMw me, let me swim; Kato, ni bi ne, I swam; Jicarilla, 
nac be, I am going to bathe; Navajo, n se bi*, I swam. 

-ben*, to rise; said of a stream, 
hil ben*, water rises. 

-da, -dai, to sit, to remain; used in singular only, 
ne da, she sat. 19, 14. 
^e da, he is sitting. 14, 14. (Fig. 160.) 
^e dai, he sat. 14, 9. 

be Ga nus da, I will sit by him, I will marry. 8, 10. 
Cf. Hupa, sit dai, he lived; Kato, si dai, I sit; Jicarilla, ne da, 
I sat; Navajo, si da, he is sitting. 

-da, -daL, to travel; used of the singular only, 
ni da, he walked. 26, 13. 
a Gin daL, go home. 

Cf . Hupa, na wit dai, he went; Kato, te'e na gixt dac. he came up 
again; Jicarilla, yiL ha na daL na, he went. 

-da, to sew. 

na na was da, let me sew it. 

na naL da*, she sewed up. 27, 12. 

-da^, -dat^, to burn, to singe, 
he da^, he burned. 32, 9. 
he dat^, he singed. 32, 10. 

-de, -di, to kill; used in the plural only, 
ye niL de, he killed. 43, 3. 
Le Gtin nil de*, we killed. 44, 3. 
e ^n La ga was di, caribou I am going to kill. 

-de, to stay, to remain; plural only, 
na hi de, we stayed. (Fig. 208.) 
na Gl de*, we stayed. 43, 15. 

-de, to wash. 

na ginL de hwu, she washed (his face). 8, 6. 

Cf. Kato, te* na tc'ils deG, he washed it; Jicarilla, be na tciL de, 
he bathes it. 
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-de, to dig with spear. 

na tse de*, he chiseled (for a beaver). 12, 15. 
Ga na Gi de, we worked at (a beaver house). 44, 8. 

-del, -deL, -diL, -dil, to travel; used in the plural only, 
a te ^ del, we started back. 44, 14, 9. 
na Gi deL, we traveled. 44, 10. 
ye dtln ni dil, we went in. 44, 17. 
xa ^i dil, we went up (Fig. 175.). 
wo* diL, you (plu) walk (Fig. 184.). 
se dil, all moved. 15, 7. 

Cf . Hupa, wei diL, we will go (dual and plural) ; Kato, ka si del% 
we came up (dual only). 

-del, -deL, -diL, to eat. 

ye k'e el del, he ate all of two fish. 

hes deL si, I eat. 11, 13. 

hel diL hoi yi ni t'a, he used to eat (all) up. 18, 13. 

-del, -deL, -dil, -diL, to throw. 

ye teL de li, she threw them. 10, 21. 

a te wonL deL sun na, do not throw. 12, 9. 

ye teL dil, he threw. 26, 11. 

na ye teL dil, he threw them back. 26, 12. 

Cf . Kato, de t giil del* kwan, he had put in the fire. 

-di, to be none. 

he di*, we had none. 44, 3. 

do di hoi yi, there was nothing. 21, 3. 

Cf . Hupa, e din, without. 

-di, to speak; see -ni, above. 
*a di, he spoke. 25, 19. 

-dut?, uncertain. 

hut dut? i t'a, he went through. 23, 21. 

-dli, -dli, -dlu, to be cold; said of a person, 
^es dli si, I am cold. 22, 6. 
he dli t'a, because he was cold. 22, 7. 
be ke u dlu he, let them all freeze. 14, 19. 
Cf. Navajo, yic dlo, I am cold, si* ni dli, I am cold. 
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-dlo, -dlok', to laugh. 

na de dlo e, they laughed. 239. 
na na e de wu dlo hi, let us laugh. 8, 8. 
na dai e dlok' 6' e, he heard laugh. 8, 3. 
na dai i dl5k' 'i t'a, they laughed. 23, 1. 

-ta, -ta*, relating to the position or motion of a long object, 
ye ga ni ta u, he gave her. 40, 5. 
ni ni ta*, he brought. 9, 2, 4. 
na was ta i le*, I will not lend it. 34, 4. 
Cf. Hupa, x6 wa in tan, he gave her; Kato, tc'en tan, he took out; 

Jicarilla, be n dec n ka na, he leaned a gun against; Navajo, 

canti, give me (something long). 

-tas, to shoot with bow and arrow, 
ye ginii tas, he shot. 9, 21, 20. 
hwuuL tas de% if you shoot. 7, 10. 

-taL, -tul, to break; said of a string or line. 
t^cL taL, (the string) broke. 29, 6. 
heL ttll hoi yi, kept breaking. 10, 9. 
^eL ta, I broke. 31, 2. 

-tez, -tes, to be in or to assume a reclining position; used in dual and 
plural only, 
ne tes, they two lay. 8, 11. 
ze tez, they two lay. 7, 2. 
na neL te zu, when they were asleep. 13, 19. 
Cf . Hupa, tsis tetc, they were lying (dual and plural) ; Jicarilla, 
ntln na kec, you two lie down; Navajo, si tec, we lie. 

-te, -ti, -tin*, to be in or to assume a reclining position ; used in the singu- 
lar only. 

was te hi le*, I will not sleep. 12, 17. 

neti*, he lay. 24, 1. 

t?eL tin*, lies dead. 17, 6. 

Cf . Hupa, sit ten, she was lying; Kato, nes tiii, it is lying; Jicarilla, 
n ke, lie down; Navajo, nic te, I will lie. 

-ti, -ti ne, -teL, to move an animate thing or its remains, 
ce ginL teL, take me. 15,11. 
ni niL ti*, he brought. 13, 5. 
ye teL ti ne, carried him. 17, 17. 
Cf. Hupa, na teL ten, he took it along; Kato, niin s'tis tiii, he 

picked him up; Jicarilla, ntc'iLke, he places it; Navajo, 

caniLte, give me (something animal). 
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-ti, to talk. 

da yaL ti 6'e ni, you I heard talking. 9, 5. 

Cf. Jicarilla, yadaLkina, they began to talk; Navajo, yaLtiV 
he is talking. 

-ta, to love. 

ye ga ye ni ge ta, loved him. 40, 9. 

-t^eL, -t^iL, -^el, to strike, to chop, 
was ^eL, let me hit with an axe. 
yut ^L, he hit it. 

de gun ni ^el, she cut a hole. 15, 16. 
Cf . Hupa, dje wiL tesL, he pounded it. 

-tsi, -si, -tsin, to take away, to carry, 
nai yeL tsi, she took. 20, 9. 
na SeL si hwu, when he took. 24, 10. 
na na* yeL tsin, he took him again. 26, 16. 

-tsi, -tsi, to make. 

^nL tsi hwu sa, did you make it? 

Oeh tsiS she made. 10, 22. (Fig. 204.) 

e deL tsi hwu, when he made himself. 23, 20. 

Cf. Hupa, a dis tcwen, he made himself; Kato, ul tci, make it. 

-tcu, to seize, to take hold of. 
hinL tcu, he took. 35, 13. 
yiL tcii wi, I took it. 38, 2. 

Cf. Hupa, tciL kit, he took hold; Kato, yiLtciit, he caught it; 
Navajo, yi yiL tcod, he took hold of it. 

-tstin, -san, to smell; both transitive and intransitive, 
des san de, I would smell. 33, 1. 
^e tsUn ya ze, smells a little. 37, 1. 
Cf. Kato, ye gun tcun, he smelled it; Navajo, yic tcin, I smell. 

-tcii^, -tcu??, -tci^, referring to a flat flexible object, like cloth or dressed 

skin. 
^CL tcu^, it (cloth) lies, 
da ^eL ted??, he hung up. 22, 9. 
dze deL tci^, she took it along. 10, 22. 
Cf. Hupa, siLkyos, it lies; Kato, naLtcos, she put it; Jicarilla, 

kanayiLtsos, they put it in water again; Navajo, caniL- 

tsos, give it to me. 

-tc'e, -tc'ok', to be ill tempered, to be angry, 
hil, tc'e t'a because he was angry. 45, 18. 
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hoi tc'ok', he is angry, 34, 12. 

Cf. Kato, tc'iiii giln tee*, he is angry; Hupa, ta kil kyu (personal 
name) a man of harsh temper. 

-ts'i, to blow, of the wind. 
niL ts'i, it blew. 43, 5. 
Cf. Hupa, x6 dan tee, it blows; Kato, wa nun tci biln, it will 

blow through; Jicarilla, nLtc'i, whirlwind; Navajo, nL tc'i, 

wind. 

-ts'i, to comb the hair. 

gin ts'i, she combed. 8, 6. 

-tc'uL, tc'ul, -tc'el, to tear, to rend, 
nai yuL tc'uL, let him tear it up. 
na tc'e diL tc'uL xoi yi, he used to pull up. 35, 7. 
na Gin tc'ul, were torn. 27, 11. 
be nai yu *il tc'el, he pulled her clothes off. 10, 14. 
Cf. Hupa, dje wiL kil, he tore away; Kato, dje* kuL tcuL, split it. 

-tstik', -ts'a Ge, to cry. 

he ts'iik' hwu, when he cried. 24, 1. 
tsa Ge de, crying. 8, 15. 

Cf. Hupa, wintcwu, you have cried; Kato, iic tci Ge, I cried; 
Jicarilla, xa tc'i tc'a, they cry; Navajo, yi tea, he is crying. 

-t'a, to swear, to curse. 

na do de t'a de, if she swears. 9, 10. 

na do de t'a O'e, he heard her swear. 10, 10. 

-t'a, -t'ai, -t'ak', -t'llk', to fly. 

na won t'a, you (will) fly across. 12, 5. 
na ge t'ak', he flew down. 12, 13. 
ni t'ak', flew there. 11, 16. 
dji de ne t'ai, fly around. 12, 7. 

Cf. Hupa, nawin<au, it (fog) will settle down; Kato, ntin t'aG, 
it flew; Jicarilla, nac t'ai, I fly; Navajo, yi t'a, it is flying. 

-t'a^, -t'at?, to cut. 

na was t'a^, I am going to cut. 
k'e ni t'a t?u, when he cut off. 

Cf. kitte^ats, he cut them; Kato, yis t'ats, he cut it; Jicarilla, 
k'e i t'as, they cut off; Navajo, is t'as, I cut. 

-t'e, -t'i, to be, to have the nature or property of a certain kind, 
an t'e hi k'e, it was. 20, 9. 
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e kwa an t'i, that kind. 31,13. 

Cf. Hupa, ain^e, how he appeared; Kato, ac t'e, I am; Jicarilla, 
ci *a t'e**, my nature; Navajo, a nic t'e, I am. 

-t'e^, to roast on the coals. 
neL t'e^, you roast, 17, 13. 
,dusfe^, I will roast. 31,8. 
,Cf. Jicarilja, yiL t'is, they roasted; Navajo, is t'es, I cook. 

-t'et^, -t'e^, to step: 

da de wu t'e^ sun na, do not step. 7, 11. 
da de t'et?, he stepped on. 7, 14. 
na ze t'e^, he took steps. 45, 15. 

-t'es, to make a pile. 

de nuL t'es, pile up. 26,5. 

de nil t'es, they piled it up. 26, 5. 

-t'i, -t'in, to do anything. 
*as t'i, I did it. 14, 3. 
*a t'in hi le le sa*, perhaps he did it. 18, 2. 

Cf. Hupa, a ya ten, they did.it; Kato, kwae.t'iii, I did it; Jicarilla, 
ac t'i dn, I do; Navajo, ac t'i, I did it. 

-t'i, to drink, or eat. 

cin ne t'i, you drink (Fig. 169.). 
ciwact'i, I eat (Fig. 180.). 
cet hi t'i, he was still eating. 20, 2. 
be ga ce ges t'i de^, if I ^at. 36, 3. 

-t'uc, to hew (?). 

neL t'uc, take off bark. (Fig. 241.) 
wac t'uc, I will take th^ bark off. 

-Ga, -xa, to make several things. 

ne Ga, you make. 16, 2. (Fig. 133.) 
yi gi Ga hu, she made. 16, 4. 
was xa, I made them. 

-gaL, -gai, -Gai, to travel ; used in the singular only, 
gin gaL, you walk. (Fig. 182.) 
ge gaL hoi yi, she was walking. 19, 5. 
xa ^n gai, you go up (Fig. 174). 
e gto ni Gai, go to it. 10, 4. 

Cf. Hupa, na wa ye, he went; Kato, na ga kwan, he had walked; 
Jicarilla, dac di Gai go, when one walked by; Navajp, na Ga, 
he is going about. 
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-ge, to travel on four feet; used of animals only in the singular, 
ye giin nil ge, (a wolf) came to her. 18, 17. 
ha gel ge, it (squirrel) ran out. 23, 18. 
ta da naL ge, he ran around. 33, 10. 

-gel, to kill. 

e Let ts'el gel he na t'i hwu, when they fought. 24, 19. 
be ke el gel, he killed all. 31, 18. 

Cf. Hupa, tcis siL we, he killed; Kato, sel gin, he killed; Jicarilla, 
yi yes xi na, they killed; Navajo, yi yis xi, he killed. 

-gi, -xe, -Gin, -GeL, to carry on the back. 

nil wiis xe, I am going to carry it. 19, 21. 
na te gi, he carried. 21, 10. 
ye te Gin, she carried him. 15, 12. 
ye GeL, she carried him on her back. 

Cf. Hupa, tee wel, he was carrying; Kato, tc't tes gin, he carried; 
Jicarilla, nac xe, I carry; Navajo, nac geL, I carry. 

ge, -gwi, to puncture, to spear, to prick. 

e ge hoi yi lo sa*, something might 3tick. 33, 2. 
Ga i ge de, something might stick through. 33, 4. 
yu ge he dja, she speared them. 19, 15. 
sin gwi, spear me. 28, 6. 

Cf. Hupa, yaxoqot, they stick them; Kato, yaUc'5n ge, they 
speared; Navajo, ya* iL ged, he stabbed him. 

-ge??, -djet', -djit, to be afraid. 

i tc'a he te gei^, they were afraid. 35, 19. 

nel djet', he is afraid. (Fig. 222.) 

ye tc'un nel djit hi le hwu, he was not afraid. 35, 11. 

ye tc'an nel djiz hi le, he was not afraid. 35, 14. 

Cf. Hupa, yin nel git, he was afraid; Kato, wun toL guc uii, they 
might be afraid; Jicarilla, be ne go dzi na, they were afraid 
of him; Navajo, yi nal dzit, he was afraid. 

-goL, to creep. 

gel goL, it is creeping. 

-kai, to be light, to become day. 

yeL kai la dja de*, if it is day. 11, 15. 

Cf. Hupa, ye iL xa, mornings; Kato, do yiL kai, not day; Jicarilla, 
yiskana, it dawned; Navajo, hayiLka, it is dawn. 
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-ke, -kai, to follow tracks, to trail. 

ye teL ke, he tracked them. 9, 18. 
na te dl\ ke, we followed the tracks. 45, 11. 
teL kai, they followed. 18, 5. 

Cf. Hupa, tcitteLxa, he tracked it; Jicarilla, n ke dac nL ka na, 
they began tracking him; Navajo, neL ka, he is tracking him. 

-ke, to sit; used of the dual only, 
u ke, we will sit. 25, 9. 
^e ke, they two sat. 27, 2. (Fig. 162.). 

Cf. Jicarilla, na* ke, you two sit down; Navajo, si ke, they two are 
sitting. 

-kei?, to fall. 

na seL ket?, he fell. 21,20. 

da ^e ket? de*, if it sticks in tree. 7, 10. 

Cf . Hupa, no nin xuts, something fell ; Kato, wal kiit, it fell through. 

-ki, to paddle a canoe, to travel by canoe, 
ta ki hwu, when he paddled. 23, 1. 
ye gun ni ni ki, he met him. 24, 9. 
Cf . Hupa, tail xen nei, the canoe went away. 

-kos, to jump. 

na gal kos, jumps. 33, 6. 

na tsel kos, he jumped. ^ 13, 1. 

-kilt', to slip. 

ye ges kdt', I slipped under. 30, 5. 

-qot, to spear. 

na q5t', he speared. 13, 2. 

he qot, he speared. 8, 12. 

Cf. Hupa, ya xos q5t, they stuck them; Kato, uii qot, spear it. 

-k'a, to build a fire, to burn, to cause to burn, 
xo dinL k'ai, build a fire. (Fig. 163.) 
x5 deL k'a, he made a fire. 22, 8. 
x6 de ^1 k'a, we made a fire. 45, 8. 
ni da re k'a hi k'lls e, partly burned sticks. 15, 11. 
Cf. Hupa, wilkannei, a fire was burning; Kato, tlLk'an, make a 

fire; Jicarilla, n den n k'a na, it burned so far; Navajo, a di- 

k'aii, burned. 

-k'e^, to shoot with a gun. 

yuL k'e^ i t'a*, he shot them. 43, 3. 
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^eLk'e^, I shot. 43, 10. 
tel k'i^ i, gun. 44,2. 

VERBAL SUFFIXES. 

As will appear from the comparative material presented, the greater 
number of the prefixes and stems are found in languages other than the 
Chipewyan. The suffixes with one or two exceptions, however, are not found 
on the Pacific Coast or in the Southwest. It seems probable that they are 
recent developments in Chipewyan. 

-i le*, -hi le*, renders the preceding statement negative, 
a wo le hi le*, you will not do to him. 11, 20. 
wus na hi le' si% I will not live it is. 36, 18. 
ne tea hi le* t'a, because he was not large. 33, 10. 
ni dja hi le t'u, he had not come. 21, 5. 

-wa li, -wa le, used in future or conditional statements in which some 
doubt exists.^ 
na ges da* wa li si, I will live. 37, 21. 
na gin da* wa li, you will live. 36, 2. 
ho neL na wa le si, he beats. 33, 12. 

-ni, seems to be used as a relative, making a clause of a verb.^ 
La gal de* ni, which he had killed. 10, 21. 
te del ni, who came. 26, 1. 
na ^e ya ni, when he went again. 27, 15. 
ge GaL ni, as he walked. 8, 1. 

-ni t'a, used of emphatic statements of observed past facts. 
eL gel ya ni t'a, they were the same age. 32, 4. 
na i^et' ni t'a, he lived. 24, 5. 
na te diL ni t'a, ducks were flying about. 42, 17. 
se ne *i* ni t'a, stole me. 37, 12. 

-hi t'a, similar to the last in force but apparently used of present facts. 
aL *in hi t'a, she carried. 10, 9. 
^in da hi t'a, (why) do you sit here? 37, 1 1 . 

-16 sa*, indicates the probability of a future event. 

na ne neL ti 16 sa*, I may carry you back. 23, 11. 

e ge hoi yi lo sa*, something might stick. 33, 2. 

Le ga de ni ??et' lo sa*, suppose you might kill yourself. 33, 4. 



1 Perhaps a verb from the stem -le, -li, -lin, to be. 

2 Probably a suffix which means "person" used in some other Athapascan languages to 
make noims of verbs. 
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-^'e, to discover by hearing. 

ni niL az ^'e, he heard (wolves) come. 8, 16. 
seL ni d'e, I heard her say of me. 31, 8. 
Cf . Hupa, a den tsu, he heard singing. 

-sis used of emphatic statements to correct a misapprehension or the 
ignorance of the hearer, 
ni ni la si% I left it. 10, 2; 9, 9. 
Le Ga niL ^et' si*, I killed. 37, 14. 
Le Ga wQd t?i i le* si% we will not die. 15, 5. 
^es dli si, I am cold. 22, 6. 

-siln na, used with imperative giving it the negative force of prohibi- 
tion, 
ye ne wun d^l sun na, do not think. 12, 11. 
wu t?i sun na, do not eat. 7, 7. 
ti wa ya siin na, (do not) let go out. 28, 3. 

-he dja, marks a definite stage of the action or development of the verb 
to which it is suflSxed.^ 
ye k'e na de he dja, when they fought. 23, 19. 
na tset he dja, he became strong. 35, 5. 
ne tea he dja, he became large. 33, 19. 
na te gwi he dja, (their horns) stuck up. 19, 17. 

-hik'e, -k'e, used to indicate that the act was discovered by traces 
or other evidence after it transpired. 
teL as hi k'e, had gone along. 9, 19. 
ne *i k'e si, he is stealing. 36, 11. 
nal *ais hi k'e t'a, were crossing. 20, 3. 
na de dlok' hi k'e t'a, laughed. 23, 5. 
a da di k'e, wolves were talking. 9, 5. 
aL ne k'e t'a, he found she spoke of. 36, 6. 

-hi k'til la, -hi k'e la, used with statement of a fact inferred from a suc- 
ceeding fact or a result, 
na teL dja hi k'ul la, he went again. 17, 17. 
Lo gun niL de hi k'ul la, she saw he had killed. 17, 8. 
na* da* i k'ul la, she was sitting. 24, 3. 
da ni ya hi k'e la, were grown. 7, 3. 

-hoi yi*, -hoi yi, used of customary, repeated, or continuous acts, 
yail ^et hoi yi, was falling. 7, 15. 

1 This suffix seems to be a verb meaning ' ' to become." 
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ye kwat xoi yi% he speared him. 28, 8. 

na t?et hoi yi% he lived. 28, 14. 

na tset hoi yin t'a, because he was strong. 35, 18. 

heL tul hoi yi*, it kept breaking. 10, 9. 

-hwu, -u, in most cases seems to subordinate a temporal clause. 
yeL ni hwu, when he said. 25, 4. 
ye nes ^un hwu, when I thought. 31,7. 
ye dun ne *a zu, when they went in. 35, 10. 
ni ni yau, when he came. 29, 1 . 

-hwu sa, -hu sa, -u sa, interrogative; used with the second person, 
i gi 'i us a, do you see? (Fig. 197.) 
se ne yuL hu sa, are following me? 19, 8. 
na ne ??et hwu sa, did you stay? (Fig. 206.) 

-xa, used to indicate intention or purpose, 
ye geL yi ha, in order to carry it. 19, 19. 
ha ni de le xa, they would marry. 38, 21. 
be ko de dja xa, she might know it. 20, 11. 
gin na* xa i le* si, you will not live. 37, 5. 

-de*, conditional future. 

an teL az de, if it runs away. 9, 13. 
hwunL tas de*, if you shoot. 7, 10. 
6m ysL de*, if you go. 36, 21. 
ges *i de*, if I see. 39, 19. 

Cf. Hupa, auwinneLde, if it happens; Kato, ts'us qot de*, if" 
he spears it. 

-t'a, in most cases seems to have causal force, 
ne tea t'a, he was so big because. 33, 9. 
hil tc'e t'a, because he was angry. 45, 18. 
ye ni ??un t'a, he thought. 40, 8. 
wo na* t'a, he will live. 11, 20. 
na tset t'a, was strong. 38^ 6. 



TENSES OF VERBS. 

Many of the suffixes, either directly or indirectly, fix the time of the 
verb. The future tense in addition to a peculiar form of the root used in 
the present and future has a prefix 6- discussed above. The past tense is 
differentiated from the present and future in other ways not clearly traceable 
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to the presence of definite word parts. The stem of the past sometimes has 
a glottal stop at the end where the present lacks it or has an aspiration, 
ne *i% he stole it; ne *r, he is about to steal it. 
The past has a sonant 1 where the present has a surd L. 

ginL xul, he struck; ^i dinL xaL, you throw a stick in the fire. 
The vowel of the stem is sometimes different, 
a yih la, he made; ai yu le, let him make, 
as La, I made; a was Le, let me make. 
The stem sometimes has a stop or a nasal consonant or nasal vowel which 
does not appear in the present and the vowel may be different in addition. 
^1 got, I speared it; wus ge, let me spear it. 

nu^ 61 bi, I swam there (Fig. 167); tus be, let me swim (Fig. 168). 
The first person singular of the past lacks the prefix s- as has been ex- 
plained above; the past also often has the second modals which are not 
usually employed with the present. Complete conjugation systems would 
require many pages and would not present material other than that dis- 
cussed in the preceding pages. They will be found in Father Le Goff's 
grammar. One example in the present and past follows: 

Present. 

na was tc'uL, let me tear it. na wul tc'uL, let us tear it. 

na neL tc'uL, tear it. noL tc'uL, you (plu.) tear it. 

nai yuL tc'uL, let him tear it. na he yuL tc'uL, let them tear it. 

Past. 

na gIl tc'il, I tore it. na Gil tc'il, we tore it. 

na GinL tc'il hwu sa, did you tear it? na w5l tc'il hwu sa, did you (plu.) 

tear it? 
na ye GinL tc'il, he tore it. na he ye GinL tc'il, they tore it. 

Adjectives. 

The qualifying adjectives of Chipewyan as of other Athapascan lan- 
guages are conjugated for person and number. The prefixes appear to be 
the second modal prefixes of verbs and apparently relate to the acquisition, 
or the permanency of the possession of the quality named in the stem. 

de-, 

del ba, gray. (Fig. 238.) 

dii we la% he is powerful. 26, 17. 
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ne-, 

ne z6*, good. 36, 3. 

di haB, round. 

^es tun, I am frozen. 

ti-, 

ti ba6l, round. 

ti GinL tun, thick, deep. 43, 12. 

STEMS OF ADJECTIVES. 

-we, la, -ye la, powerful, dangerous, 
du we la*, he is powerful. 26, 17. 
du ye la, it is hard. 37, 20. 

-ye 6i, male. 

de ye 61, male. 9, 15. 

-net?, -ne^, long, tall. 

ni ne^, long. (Fig. 232.) 
di net?, long. 

di net? i le% not long. 32, 17. 
ni ni t?i la ye, top tall. 43, 2. 

Cf. Hupa, tee nes, he is tall; Kato, gun nes, it became long; 
Jicarilla, n de dzi, tallest one; Navajo, nez, tall. 

. -leL, soft. 

hel leL, it is soft. 

-La, fast. 

nas La, I am fast. 

nal La*, he is fast. 34, 2. 

-l'us, blue, green. 

de l'us, it is blue. 

Cf. Jicarilla, da L'i dji, blue; Navajo, do L'ij, blue. 

-06, -66k\ yellow. 

del Bok', it is yellow. (Fig. 236.) 
dUn Bo i, yellow star, Venus. 

Cf. Hupa, Lit tso, green; Kato, dtil tso, blue; Jicarilla, Li tso i, 
yellow; Navajo, Li tso, yellow. 

•zun, black. 

del zun, black. (Fig. 226.) 
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Cf. Hupa, Lu hi^^in, black; Kato, ges l ciln*, salmon black; Jica- 
rilla, Li zi, black; Navajo, Li jin, black. 

-no', -nu*, good. 

ne zoS good. 36, 3. 
ne zwileS not good. (Fig. 230.) 

Cf. Hupa, nu hwon, good; Kato, n c5 ne, it is good; Jicarilla, 
n jo ne go, it is good; Navajo, ni jun e, nice. 

-s6k', round, spherical. 

de sok', round like a ball. 
Cf. Navajo, di djol, round. 

-ba, gray. 

del ba, gray. (Fig. 238.) 

Cf. Hupa, dil mai, gray; Kato, dul bai, brown; Jicarilla, Li ba, 
brown; Navajo, La ba, gray. 

-ba^, round, circular, 
de ba^, round. 

$i hsiJd ya ze, round small, snowshoes. 16, 3. 
ti ba^ ya ze, round small, snowshoes. 18, 7. 
Cf. Hupa, nawesmats, it was coiled; Navajo, na maz, round. 

-do e, short. 

ae du e, short. (Fig. 233.) 

-dfi, cold (used of persons). 

^es dli si, I am cold. 22, 6. 

-tiin, thick. 

ti GinL tun, it is thick (snow). 43, 12. 
Cf. Navajo, di ta*, thick. 

-tcai, large. 

ne tea, large. (Fig. 228.) 
tu ne tcai, big lake. 14, 12. 

Cf. Hupa, imw kya 5, I am large; Kato, gun tcao kw^n, it had 
become large; Jicarilla, n tsa i, it is large; Navajo, n tsa, large. 

-tsiil, wet. 

be tsiil, it is wet. 

Cf . Kato, naL cul tit, because it was wet. 

-tc'e, -tc'ok', to be cross, ill-tempered, 
hil tc'e, he is cross, 
hoi tc'ok', he is angry. 34, 12. 
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-ts'i yi, female. 

de ts'i yi, female. 9, 14. 

-ts'i, salt. 

de ni ts'i, it is salt. 

-t'a^, sharp, pointed. 

^e t'a^, rock sharp. 13, 2.. 

-gun, poor in flesh, 
be giin, poor. 

-gai, white. 

del gai, it is white. (Fig. 235.) 

Cf. Hupa, tseL kai, white stone; Kato, seL gai, white stone; Jiea- 
rilla, Li gai i, white; Navajo, La gai, white. 

-kun, sweet. 

Le kun, it is sweet. (Fig. 234.) 

Cf. Kato, L kun, it is sweet; Jicarilla, Li ka, sweet; Navajo, 
La kan, sweet. 

-k'a, fat. 

i^ k'a, fat. (Fig. 231.) 

Cf . Hupa, JjUW k'au, I am fat; Kato, l kaa, it is fat; Jicarilla, 
da Li k'a e, very fat; Navajo, nes k'a, he is fat. 

-k'at?, cold; used of weather and elements, 
ta ne k'at^ tu we, cold lake. 
Cf. Jicarilla, gos k'ats', it was cold; Navajo, des k'az, cold. 

-k'os, red. 

del k'os, red. (Fig. 239.) 

ho del k'os, it became red. 33, 15. 

-k'iis, sour. 

de ni k'us, it is sour. 

-ka de, small. 

ts'u ka de, he became small. 33, 17. 
ts'u kud de, small. (Fig. 229.) 



